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An Editorial: What Then Must We Do? 


A PERSISTING query presently finds its way into every discussion dealing 
with efforts to professionalize teaching. 

That query, which of course is assumed to be so devastating as to put a stop 
at once to this nonsense of raising standards, runs something like this: “How can 
professional standards be increased (or indeed even maintained) with the supply 
of qualified teachers already far short of the demand?” 

That query, somehow, has come to be generally accepted as the essence of 
wisdom, as the essence of down-to-earth realism, especially if there is appended 
the demolishing statement: “The school must be kept open, you know.” 

The same general thesis has been advanced in every period of our history— 
in wartime, in depression, in prosperity. Boomtime or bust, there never seems to 
come a time when all factors are just right for teachers to do something construc- 
tive toward building a real profession. In wartime, makeshift stop-gaps, in the 
name of patriotism, must have priority. In depression, it is unrealistic to demand 
the spending of money for thorough preparation for teaching. In boomtime, if 
standards are enforced teachers will take other jobs. Thus the arguments run. 

The medical profession, almost a half century ago, might have ducked the 
implications of the famed Flexner Report by resorting to the easy excuse that 
“sick people must have doctors; they can’t be allowed to die.” But the medical 
=e elected, instead, to clean house, to fix discriminating standards for the 

uture for medical education and practice. These standards were not, of course, 
achieved overnight. The quacks and semi-quacks, the graduates of the diploma 
mills, were not enjoined. They continued to serve, sometimes well, and some- 
times tragically. The attritions of time and the growing competition of the pro- 
fessionally competent were allowed to take care of that problem. But the medical 
profession made certain that within a reasonable time no more would be ad- 
mitted to practice. 

Despite the overworked, and quite often fallacious, use of analogies with the 
medical profession, the teaching profession must follow a similar pattern. We 
must not be overwhelmed by numbers; we must lose our obsession with the 

uantitative aspects of the problem. The numbers will gradually take care of 
themselves. 

Perhaps it is human to avoid the discomfiture of wrestling with the task of 
improving teacher education as it must be improved in the next decade. Perhaps 
none of us, whatever our responsibility for the quality approach, want to be 
jarred out of the easy ways of complacency, of resignation. But complacency and 
resignation won't improve teacher education, won't overhaul certification, won't 
reorganize the teaching job, nor cure the instability which presently, whatever 
the arguments of “sweet reasonableness,” is destroying the teaching profession 
and tragically shortchanging American children. 

We must build now—for a decade hence—a profession of teaching. We must 
build now or abandon the idea for another generation, giving way to the spe- 
cious arguments and the expediences which throughout our past have de- 
feated us. 

In building for a decade hence, the watchword is quality—selection aimed 
at quality, me pox and certification aimed at true competence, and welfare 
provisions based upon professional performance. 


But where are teachers to come from? They will come more surely with 
this approach. Indeed, they will not appear with any other approach. 
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A Debate —_ 


Screening at the Freshman Level 


Russell P. Kropp and James E. McClellan 
Florida State University 


Maw teacher training institu- 


tions have inaugurated courses similar to 
that taught at Florida State University 
under the title of “Orientation to Edu- 
cation.” This course has a two-fold 
guidance function: first, to give the 
student an opportunity to examine 
himself and the teaching profession in 
order that he may make the most en- 
lightened choice in accepting or re- 
jecting teaching as a career; second, to 
enable the instructor to discover 
strengths or weaknesses in the candi- 
dates in order that he may help them 
individually in planning a program of 
studies and activities. 

For most students it has been pos- 
sible to tailor a program which gives 
prima facie probability of yielding a 
good teacher. For others, there has 
been considerable doubt that any com- 
bination of university experience 
would make them worthy members of 
the profession. As these cases were dis- 
cussed at meetings of the orientation 
course staff, it became increasingly ap- 
parent that stabilized criteria rather 
than casuistic judgments were needed. 
In this context, the fundamental ques- 
tion arose concerning whether screen- 
ing might be practiced at all in the 
course. This question was not resolved 
in the minds of the authors. 

We have here presented some of the 
more compelling arguments on the 
pro’s and con’s of screening. We invite 
discussion from the profession regard- 
ing this basic policy problem. 


Pro 


The continued development of a pro- 
fession of education is a t poge. social 
need and one that should be given pri- 
mary attention when considering the 
function of professional courses in edu- 
cation. This is the major premise of 
the “pro” side of the present argument. 

But what is meant by “a profession” 
as we use it in a discussion like this? A 
rough definition would include at least 
these elements —a group of persons: 
(1) especially trained in the theoretical 
knowledge and technical skills neces- 
sary to the achievement of some major 
social value, and (2) organized in a 
manner which enables them (a) to as- 
sume primary responsibility for the 
achievement of the designated value, 
and (b) to operate politically in pre- 
venting this value being neglected in 
competition with other values. 

I recognize that this definition is 
somewhat upsidedown from our usual 
ways of perceiving a profession, but it 
does accord with common sense usage, 
as when we tend to give the title of 
“profession” to doctors and deny it to 
undertakers. Physical and mental 
health, in our own society, though not 
necessarily in all, is a major social 
value. Our culture possesses the theo- 
retical knowledge and technical skills 
which, when applied, tend to the 
achievement of that value. The effec- 
tiveness of the AMA in meeting the 

uirements of the second part of the 
definition is legendary. Morticians may 
seem a borderline case but, despite 
their effective power in restraining 
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competition, are excluded on two 
counts. First, the value of dignity and 
beauty in rites for the dead is not a 
major one in our society. Second, the 
theoretical knowledge for achieving 
this is lacking; practices, except in em- 
balming itself, are derived entirely 
from common sense and tradition. 


The educational profession’ has a 
long way to move. The value of for- 
mal education is now a major one in 
our society. How far along we are in 
moving from traditional practices to 
techniques derived from sound theo- 
retical knowledge is difficult to deter- 
mine; but that there is a definite move- 
ment in that direction seems unques- 
tionable. 

It is unrealistic to claim, however, 
that we are organized so as to meet the 
other criteria. Despite many notable 
advances in that direction, progress is 
excessively slow and uncertain. The 
reasons for this lag are, of course, mani- 
fold. But among the most important 
of these reasons is the fact that such a 
large number of persons teaching and 
training to teach are not primarily con- 
cerned with education as a profession 
but are merely marking time in educa- 
tion while looking around for some- 
thing else. The non-professional, i.e., 
the amateur, the dilettante, and the 
transient, must be screened out as we 
move toward a more professional status. 

The problem of the non-professional 
teacher in the field must be met by 
other means, perhaps in-service train- 
ing, compulsory membership and re- 
sponsibilities in professional organiza- 
tions, etc. But the problem of the non- 
professional in undergraduate educa- 
tion courses can be met most effectively 
by preventing him from pursuing the 
entire sequence, i.e., by screening at the 
orientation course level. If we wish to 
deny such a person the teaching cer- 
tificate, it is only just that we remove 


11f Prof. Bestor insists, let us take the title 
of “educationist” and make it one to wear with 
pride. As C. S. Peirce said of his self-designa- 
tion as a “pragmaticist,” it “is ugly enough to 
be safe from kidnappers.” 


him from the program at the earliest 
ible time. 

The level of scholarship in any course 
is a function not only of the teacher's 
competence but also of the student's 
interests and abilities. Those persons 
who take education courses without 
any real desire to become educationists, 
members of the educational profession, 
create problems on both sides of the 
picture. They force education instruc- 
tors to “jazz up” or “water down” their 
offerings in an effort to meet the needs 
of the students. This, in turn, creates 
bad morale for the instructor and for 
the members of the class who are truly 
interested in the problems of improv- 
ing education. How many worthwhile 
candidates for the profession of educa- 
tion have been lost by this reverse 
screening is impossible to estimate, but 
to judge from the more vociferous of 
these, it must be large. 

The more deleterious effect of the 
non - professional in undergraduate 
courses is the time, energy, and money 
wastefully spent to train him. The cry- 
ing need for fundamental research in 
the science of education is recognized, 
ruefully, by fully competent professors 
of education whe today spend their 
lives teaching undergraduate courses to 
thousands of young people who never 
intend to become teachers.? Essentially 
the same courses have to be given again 
at the graduate level for teachers who 
suddenly find themselves professionally 
ill - prepared, whose undergraduate 
courses were rendered less effective be- 
cause of the presence of classmates who 
never intended to teach. 

Other professors of education spend 
time and money in workshops, confer- 
ences, planning sessions, etc., trying to 
patch up the gaps left in pre-profes- 
sional training. God knows these are 
worthwhile and necessary undertakings 
now; the point is that they ought not 


2An uncompleted doctoral study by Mr. 
Mitchell Wade of Florida State University in- 
dicates that over 50% of persons receiving 
teaching certificates at this school have quit 
teaching within two years after receiving their 


degrees. 
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be in the future. The money and in- 
telligence now spent in projects like 
these would finance and staff the most 
ambitious longitudinal study ingenuity 
could devise. 

The time to begin this program is 
now. Let us grant that, at first at least, 
a careful screening at the orientation 
level will reduce the number of per- 
sons receiving certificates to teach. Let 
us grant, also, that the need for certi- 
fied teachers is great and becoming 
greater. But let us recognize, as well, 
that this is an ideal time for moving in 
the direction of more professional com- 
petence in teaching. By refusing to be 
stampeded by the present clamor at the 
gates of the public schools, we can 
force the general public to recognize 
our professional character. As long as 
the local community can count on hir- 
ing anyone it chooses to teach its chil- 
dren, it is loathe to grant autonomy to 
the teaching profession. But when the 
need for teachers is great and the sup- 
ply limited, standards can be raised 
and rewards increased. 

Critical situations in local communi- 
ties can continue to be met by tem- 
porary certificates. But those whom we 
certify, now that the public is aroused 
to educational shortages, should be of 
the highest professional caliber. In the 
long-run, it would be better to close a 
grade or even a school than to certify 
that Miss X is a teacher when she is 
only dallying between college and a 
married life which does not include 
teaching. 

If the time for thorough screening is 
now, the place is the orientation course. 
These courses, at best in the present 
arrangement, provide an opportunity 
for the prospective teacher to see the 
teaching profession as it really is, in 
order that he may choose or reject it. 
This is wholly beneficial, but it is not 
a sufficient purpose for the course. It 
should also provide the teaching profes- 
sion an opportunity to see the candi- 
date, as he really is, in order that we 
may accept or reject him as a potential 
member of the profession. 
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It would be easy but futile to paint 
the results of such a program in glow- 
ing colors. Let us face, instead, the 
difficulties involved in making such a 
screening program operative. Opposi- 
tion from the administration in colleges 
of education can be expected, for 
many deans tend to judge their own 
worth by the number of students en- 
rolled in courses in their school or col- 
lege. Once they understand, however, 
that reducing the number of students 
will not mean a reduction in faculty 
size, that more professionally profit- 
able use of faculty time and energy is 
the desired outcome, they may become 
loyal supporters of the program. Un- 
der a democratic administration, of 
course, a policy decision like this 
should be made by the faculty, acting 
as representatives of the profession, 
rather than by the dean. 

The more important problem is that 
of finding techniques for screening 
which are both just and efficient. The 
development and use of standardized 
instruments to measure probable suc- 
cess in the profession is clearly indi- 
cated. These must, however, be regard- 
ed as complementary to an intimate 
personal knowledge of individual can- 
didates by individual instructors. This 
is one reason why the orientation 
course seems an ideal opportunity for 
screening. Small, informal classes, no 
prescribed “content,” and _ technical 
assistance in the use of test instruments 
are all requisites for a successful orien- 
tation course which would serve as a 
screening station. If the screening pro- 
gram is not practicable at the freshman 
level, then the orientation course may 
be moved to a later place in the col- 
lege ladder. Once the desirability, nay 
necessity, for the screening program is 
granted, then the placement and con- 
tent of the orientation course can be 
arranged. 

A profession, in the sense defined 
here, is something worth striving for, a 
truly valuable goal. The screening pro- 
gram is a necessary means for achieving 
that goal. Straightway let me add that 
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it is not a sufficient means. Yet it seems 
a strategic first step. Within schools 
and olan of education, the profes- 
sion has more autonomy than it does 
in the local school system. We can do 
something here and now to move to- 
ward professionalization. We can im- 
prove the quality of professional 
courses. We can free people for basic 
and applied research. We can certify 
young people who will be willing to 
make immediate sacrifices in favor of 
long-range advancement within the 
teaching role. 
Con 


Before replying to the foregoing ar- 
gument in a of screening, we must 
tease out the foundation on which the 
argument is based. It seems that the 
entire Pro discussion rests on the as- 
sumption that meaningful screening is 
possible. If one fails to grant this as- 
sumption, the argument becomes di- 
vorced from what is immediately real. 
However, one might agree or disagree 
with the argument as a course of 
action when, at some future time, 
meaningful screening becomes possible. 
For purposes of argument, “Con” will 
first om Spe if screening were imme- 
diately possible or will be in the future. 
Then the discussion will turn to an ex- 
amination of the assumption that 
screening is possible. 

If one grants that meaningful screen- 
ing is or will be possible, there seems 
to be two major objections to screen- 
ing. First, screening involves elimina- 
tion of some students. To eliminate 
candidates now would completely ig- 
nore the social realities which are press- 
ing on us. Today one of the critical 

roblems facing society is that of find- 
ing means by which to attract more 
people to enter the teaching profession. 
Currently classrooms are going un- 
manned for want of qualified teachers; 
furthermore, huge increases in public 
school enrollment are expected for the 
next decade while the anticipated sup- 
ply of teachers will remain about the 
same as now. To screen out candidates, 
that is, to create artificially an addi- 


tional shortage in order to aggrandize 
the present members of the profession, 
is to perpetrate a grave disservice to 
society. 

Second, the folly of screening can be 
illustrated just as easily if we probe the 
interaction of school and community. 
It is widely recognized that the public 
school depends heavily on the commu- 
nity for fulfillment of a host of needs 
ranging from financial support, through 
taxation and donation, to supplying 
social direction. Needless to say, the 
school functions most capably when it 
has as a resource a community of peo- 
ple who can participate in its affairs in 
an enlightened manner. Who would be 
better prepared to bring about such 
community support than people who 
have studied the purposes, methods, 
and scope of public education? But 
where will such people come from? 
And the answer here is, by-and-large, 
from people who have been trained to 
be teachers but do not teach. Often 
professors of education become dis- 
traught when they consider the time 
they are “wasting” on a number of 
their students who might better be 
screened out because they will either 
never teach or will for only a very short 
time. But let us look at the picture 
from another angle, an angle from 
which it is rarely viewed although it 
icky an unmitigated pleasure. It is 
rom these students, who might be 
screened out, that the public schools 
will potentially receive most of their 
sound support. These “presently un- 
desirable” students will be the commu- 
nity leaders and parents of tomorrow. 
Professional time is not wasted on 
them; from one point of view they 
might “weaken” the profession, but 
from another, it is for the most part 
through them that teaching will remain 
a profession. It seems utterly ridicu- 
lous even to consider screening out 
students from teaching who will one 
day be teaching children of their own 
and mobilizing the community to sup- 
port its schools in an informed manner. 


Even though these two objections 
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seem sufficiently reasonable to elimi- 
nate deliberate screening, it must be 
remembered that they are presented “‘as 
if” screening were possible. But screen- 
ing is presently impossible whether it is 
theoretically desirable or not. And 
present screening practices, beyond that 
customarily done in the evaluation of 
applications for college entrance, are 
misinformed and misleading. 

When one attempts to screen out 
certain objects (prospective teachers) 
and to retain others, it is necessary to 
set some criterion against which to com- 
pare the objects so that a judgment can 
be rendered to accept, to reject, or to 
withhold judgment. Thus the prob- 
lem of screening is actually a problem 
of measurement. The crudest kind of 
measurement, nominal measurement, 
permits us to assign objects dichoto- 
mously, e.g. “accept,” or “reject.” To 
execute nominal measurement we need 
a criterion or standard with which to 
compare the object so that it can be 
categorized. It is precisely at this point 
that screening good and poor teacher 
—- becomes impracticable. We 

ave no valid criterion against which 

to compare the candidate. Without 
a valid criterion our judgments are 
always deluding and sometimes capri- 
cious. We must recognize that we pres- 
ently cannot meaningfully screen out 
candidates even if we wanted to. 

The lack of a valid criterion is of 
crucial importance, not only in the 
sense that it prevents us from screening, 
but that it also attests to our ignorance 
of the characteristics of the successful 
teacher. Another way of saying this is 
that we are unable to define beha- 
viorally what we mean by the term 
“successful teacher.” Many behavioral 
criteria have been advanced, such as, 
the successful teacher is that teacher 
who causes his students to learn accord- 
ing to their ability, or the successful 
teacher is that teacher who conducts his 
classes democratically, etc. For the most 
part, research studies show that most 
personal characteristics of the prospec- 
tive teacher or his performance during 
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formal training fail to relate signifi- 
cantly with criterion measurements 
(measurements of his success as a 
teacher while in-service). Many such 
studies attempted to discover the rela- 
tionship between measures taken about 
one year apart, like the relationships 
between intern and in-service teaching. 
In most investigations the relationship 
if significant is low, and probably the 
most basic criticism is that the “suc- 
cessful behavior” which was being pre- 
dicted was either irrelevant or only a 
minute part of the teacher’s activities or 
both. 

So if we cannot predict success while 
in-service on the basis of measures 
taken a year earlier during an intern- 
ship, and since we cannot agree on the 
behavioral definition of “successful 
teacher,” how can we justifiably screen 
out students just entering college, most 
orientation courses being at the fresh- 
man level, on the basis of their antici- 
pated inability to teach a full five years 
later? When we cannot predict accu- 
rately from one year to the next, it 
seems improbable that our prediction 
would be any better over a period of 
five years. Even if predictions from 
internship to in-service were extremely 
high, we would still have to show that 
personal characteristics three years be- 
fore the internship were related to in- 
ternship behavior and this is something 
we have painfully little information 
about. Since education deliberately 
sets itself to changing behavior, who 
knows whether the “screened out” 
freshman might have been the intern 
teacher of highest quality. 

Should we screen or should we not 
screen is an issue of no immediate 
meaning, for the fact is that we simply 
cannot screen meaningfully. If the pro- 
fession holds that screening should be 
done when possible, then the job for 
educational research is tremendous; for 
it will have to await agreement on cri- 
terion behavior, and then more than 
likely it will have to develop techniques 
of multivariate analysis that do not ex- 
ist now. Until then, no screening! 





The Fund for Advancement of Education * 


O. Meredith Wilson 


| WANT to make it clear in the be- 
ginning that anything I say which might 
make you consider me a deviate from 
the true gospel of teacher education is 
said because I don’t believe that any 

rofession should become complacent; 
it is not said because I believe that you 
are not doing a good job now. 


I am, in fact, one of your best cus- 
tomers. I am the father of six children 
and four of them are now in the public 
schools, ranging from the third year in 
the elementary to the first year in high 
school. I am persuaded that they are 
being better educated than was I. 


I have been asked to talk to you to- 
day about the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, of which I am sec- 
retary. I should think it appropriate 
for me to begin by describing the ob- 
jectives of the Ford Foundation as they 
were outlined by a study committee a 
pointed by the trustees. This study 
committee was set up to try to define 
what in American society most needs 
the help which money can provide. 
This required that the committee take 
cognizance of all existing institutions, 
including other foundations. This study 
committee, after very careful, and I 
think very significant, evaluation of our 
society, reported that the things that 
are of crucial importance to this gen- 
eration are (1) those which might 
throw new light on ways in which we 
can achieve — and (2) those which 
might revitalize and strengthen democ- 
racy. 

To achieve these two objectives three 
subordinate but related programs were 


*A speech made at the Sixth Annual Con- 
ference of the Pennsylvania Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
at Pennsylvania State University, November 
13, 1953. 
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Some activities of The Fund for Ad- 
vancement of Education have, as the 
author remarks, “been received with 
more excitement than approval by pro- 
fessional educators.” Readers should, 
therefore, be particularly interested in 
this edited transcript of a speech by Dr. 
Wilson, former Secretary of the Fund, 
explaining how the Fund came into 
existence and what it is trying to do. 














launched. The first aimed to serve hu- 
man welfare anywhere in the world— 
the assumption being that you can’t di- 
vide peace and that peace is an awk- 
ward, mercurial thing which cannot be 
maintained in the presence of great hu- 
man suffering. The second aimed to 
increase our scientific knowledge about 
human behavior. 

The third followed from the realiza- 
tion that we don’t know how one 
achieves peace or proceeds with steps 
for its realization, nor how one 
strengthens democracy or gives it new 
vitality, nor how one wisely supports 
and improves the welfare of mankind 
anywhere or everywhere, nor how one 
gets fresh knowledge about the beha- 
vioral sciences except as one uses the 
tools and the institutions of education. 
Success in each of the other objectives 
required attention to and the support 
of education. 

It is important to recognize that in 
the sense that the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education has any par- 
ticular or peculiar mission, that mis- 
sion is related to the other four proj- 
ects supported by the Ford Foundation 
and to which it is a blood brother. The 
Fund is interested in the improvement 
of education because of its possible 
contributions to the vitality and 
strength of democracy; because of our 
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need to improve the welfare of man- 
kind everywhere; and because of the 
desperate need of society for greater un- 
derstanding of the behavioral sciences. 

Because of the variety of projects sug- 
gested in the first applications to the 
Fund—there were 300 million dollars 
requested by the end of the second year 
—it became apparent that some princi- 
ples would have to be defined and some 
objectives refined or grants would be 
handled capriciously. Unless we delib- 
erately focused our activities, all our 
funds might be dissipated in the vast 
ocean of educational need, without 
changing its character or its shape in 
any sense. 


Five Areas of Activity 


In searching for a proper focus we 
struck originally upon five areas of ac- 
tivity that could be profitably sup- 
ported: 

(1) Examination or re-examination 
of the purposes of education. What 
should be the philosophy of existing 
institutions? We were particularly 
interested at this time in what should 
be the philosophy of the Liberal Arts 
College. Is the curriculum or is the 
body of materials that would liberate 
the mind in the 18th or 19th century 
essentially the same as we might choose 
in order to free a mind for effective 
independent action in the 20th cen- 
tury? 

(2) We were also concerned about 
the consequences to American educa- 
tion of the existence of so many diverse 
administrative groupings which made 
it difficult for education to act as a 
whole. 

This has some direct relation to at 
least my interpretation of the chore of 
teaching. One of the things that we are 
never going to solve for our profession 
so long as the college professor insists 
upon regarding himself as superior to 
the remainder of the educational so- 
ciety is the problem of status for the 
public school teacher. I take it as a 
matter of clear reasoning that if the 
teachers will not accord status to other 
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teachers, they have no right to com- 
plain if the rest of society also with- 
holds status. 

As at least part of the same problem 
the separation and isolation that result 
from separate kindergartens, elemen- 
tary schools, secondary schools, junior 
high schools, high schools, junior col- 
leges, and colleges, and among colleges, 
teachers’ colleges and liberal arts col- 
leges, and other professional colleges 
make a cooperative and consistent view 
of the whole educational process difh- 
cult. 

(3) The third of the areas in which 
we took interest was the area of teach- 
ing. In this area we have invested 
much of our time and resources. I shall 
say more of it later. 


(4) The fourth was Education in the 
Armed Forces. This is a project which 
we were invited to undertake. It 
doesn’t have the same general effect 
upon education, but given the tense in- 
ternational situation we have been hap- 
py to help where we can in improving 
the understanding of democracy in the 
armed forces. 

(5) The fifth of the areas was the 
problem of the financing of education. 
In its initial stages at least, the financ- 
ing of the private educational institu- 
tions at the collegiate level was our 
concern, though we have begun to see 
the problem of financing education 
at every level as a common problem. 

As we examined these five areas the 
one thing that constantly came to our 
attention was the inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity. This was one thing 
that we could never ignore. Every time 
we tried to apply principles of quality 
in any of the fields with which we were 
concerned, we separated or created a 
wider gap between parts of the modern 
American democratic society. That is 
to say, that if we wanted to help in the 
improvement of the quality of teaching 
and used quality as one of the criteria 
our committees soon found that Negro 
education was constantly being short- 
changed. We were in danger of becom- 
ing an agent for widening a gap already 
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too wide. We found that education 
among Latin-American folk of the 
Southwest would not get our help, that 
itinerant or migrant communities of 
harvesters in the West would get none 
of our attention. It became apparent 
that there needed to be a sixth area— 

ualization of educational opportu- 
nity—if we were to do our chore with- 
out further upsetting the balance with- 
in the democratic community. 

This, then, became the way in which 
we ultimately rounded out the areas 
within which we would try to be of 
some use. Actually, within these, we 
have spent most of our time and our 
attention and much the largest propor- 
tion of our money on the articulation 
of the parts within the educational sys- 
tem and on the improvement of teach- 
ing. In the improvement of teaching, 
we have had some hypotheses on which 
to begin which I would like to explain. 


Supply and Demand Problem 


First, it was our hypothesis that there 
was nothing that ps not be solved if 
teaching were done well. This is the 
basis of all America’s educational 
strength. Insofar as teaching is bril- 
liantly done, buildings or other parts 
of the educational program are rela- 
tively unimportant. Second, we took 
for granted that the teacher was not ap- 
preciated; that he was more crucial 
than our society was ready to recognize. 

The attribute or faculty that marks 
man as different from the rest of the 
animal world is his mind. Our society 
created schools for the cultivation of 
that mind. If the schools fail to culti- 
vate that mind, there is no other insti- 
tution to supply that want. There is no 
other resource available to modern so- 
ciety—available for either the spiritual 
regeneration or the physical survival of 
our group—as important as the mind 
of its people. The teacher is engaged 
in what is by all odds the most critical 
enterprise, by all odds the most impor- 
tant profession, in the modern world. 
It isn’t true that you can achieve every- 
thing by education, but it is true that 


there is little that you can achieve 
without it. 


Now, since teaching is such a crucial 
profession, one of the most enigmatic 
things, one of the most anamolous cir- 
cumstances, in our modern democratic 
society is the fact that the teacher is in 
short supply, is underpaid, and lacks 
status. In the first place, those three 
propositions seem to deny all of the 
usual economic assumptions we inher- 
ited from the Smithian theory of eco- 
nomics. Things in short supply are 
supposed to be expensive. In a world 
which is peculiarly material, things 
which are expensive are supposed to 
have status. It is common for people 
to try to say that you can explain low 
supply and lack of status by the second 
of the characteristics, low salary. What 
I would like to point out is that this 
circle is vicious. ‘The teacher is paid by 
the public. The public has refused to 
invest status in the teacher. Since it 
will not give status to the teacher, it 
can see no reason to grant higher sala- 
ries. There is no way out of this vicious 
circle unless one can find some way to 
invest character and stature in the 
teacher, so that quality will be discov- 
ered to be inherent in the members of 
the profession, recognizable and inde- 
pendent of any material measures. 


The teacher professes knowledge. 
This is why he is, this is what he is. 
But in most small communities, a per- 
son wanting wisdom, seeking advice, is 
more likely to turn to the banker or the 
local doctor than the teacher in the 
local public schools. We thought, then, 
that finding some way to improve the 
level of understanding, the sum of 
knowledge, and the degree of wisdom 
of the teaching profession, might be 
one of the ways to develop the inherent 
value which may ultimately lead to 
the respect our society must sometime 
afford to the teacher. 

There seemed also to be a second 
thing that had to be attacked at the 
same time. The problem of short sup- 
ply is not one that will wait a while 
until teachers achieve status. Short sup- 




















ply is now and the situation which will 
grow worse until 1960, will not quickly 
pass, but will continue to exist beyond 
our time. Nineteen-sixty is a nice bench 
mark to choose, but I think the wheel 
of the clock will continue to grind, in- 
dicating more, rather than less incre- 
ment; and that at the present level of 
production the teacher training centers 
will constantly fall short and more 
short of the goal of teacher prepara- 
tion necessary just to keep warm bodies 
in the classroom. 

Under these circumstances, it seemed 
to us useful to try two things at once: 
To see if we couldn’t get a liberal arts 
college to understand its mission afresh 
and then set the liberal arts graduate, 
if he were really one trained for under- 
standing, to make himself available for 
the teaching profession. If this could 
be done, then we would have many 
other educational institutions available 
that would help to fill this gap. If 
the graduate were broadly educated 
through contact with a balanced cur- 
riculum, perhaps there would be a way 
to find some way to prepare him for 
the teaching profession through a fifth 
year of training. 


To this end, the Fund began an ex- 
periment in Arkansas, which was greet- 
ed with much more excitement than 
approval by a substantial portion of 
the teaching profession. A somewhat 
similar program was developed at Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Goucher College, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and Peabody College. 

There was another way by which we 
thought it might be possible to attack 
this problem of shortage immediately. 
It is apparent that a substantial num- 
ber of people, particularly women, who 
train to become teachers, are merely 
trained to become teachers as a second 
string to their bow. In consequence, 
we have invested a substantial amount 
of money in the training of young 
women who use whatever knowledge of 
child development they have in a kind 
of intimate and personal way and with 
no particular advantage to all of so- 
ciety’s children. It appeared worth the 
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effort to induce such persons, once their 
chikiren had been raised, to reprepare 
for the teaching profession. 


Los Angeles Experiment 


Therefore we were interested when 
we were told by the people of Los An- 
geles that they had every year employed 
approximately 350 uncertified teachers, 
and that a substantial portion of these 
350 demonstrated that they were ex- 
cellent teachers. After some conversa- 
tion, the Los Angeles school system 
made a suggestion which seemed to us 
striking in the sense that it might do 
two things. It might help solve part of 
the problem of shortage by pointing to 
a reservoir that could be used, which 
was not untrained, which did have an 
intimate knowledge of child problems, 
and a sympathy with them, and which 
could be retooled with a minimum cost 
to society. It had a second advantage 
since it was quite apparent that these 
were different kinds of people than any 
of those who were either graduating 
from liberal arts colleges or who were 
engaged in teacher education institu- 
tions. The deans of the colleges of edu- 
cation immediately faced the fact that 
it would be perfunctory, improper and 
unsatisfying to take these kinds of folk 
through the teacher education program 
which had been planned for the 
younger folk with no family experience 
and no long experience or background 
of reading and understanding of the 
society, which was common to most of 
these older people now eager to qualify 
for the profession. 

The first suggestion of this sort fell 
ill-fated on hard political shores. A Los 
Angeles grant was made and then the 
issue was raised as to whether the Ford 
Foundation was a dangerous institu- 
tion. Since Paul Hoffman had once 
been its president and he had also once 
spoken kindly of UNESCO, would it 
therefore be safe for their teachers or 
their children to come under the influ- 
ence of such dangerous folk? I confess 
that it was a shock one month after a 
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grant was made to receive a telephone 
call asking how the check for the full 
five years project could be returned. 

The publicity that the Los Angeles 
experiment received was dramatic 
enough so that we were besieged by 
other folk who felt that UNESCO was 
less dangerous, who felt that their 
teaching problems were at least as se- 
vere as those in southern California, 
and who felt that it would be useful to 
test what one could do with this un- 
tapped reservoir of teachers in the light 
of the desperate need for teachers in 
the immediate future. The result is 
that this now happens to be one of the 
areas in which we are cooperating with 
superintendents, supervisors, and deans 
of college teacher education institu- 
tions. Together we are trying to ex- 
amine both how you prepare teachers 
and how you develop new reservoirs 
from which to draw them. 


Teacher Aids 


In addition to these programs, we 
thought it might be useful to try to see 
what could be done to increase the 
utility of a potentially good teacher 
through the provision of teacher aids. 
We thought there might be two kinds 
of teacher aids: teacher helpers (who 
might also be mothers) who were will- 
ing to come back and —— part of 
the chores for the teacher in order to 
make the academic training of the 
teacher go farther; or mechanical aids, 
such as television, as a means of making 
an excellent teacher available to a 
larger community. In a sense one of 
these is a little like the Lancastrian 
system that had existed earlier, except 
that it does not use young people. Be- 
ing a little like the Lancastrian system, 
we were perfectly aware of the fact that 
it had genuine dangers, since it could 
cheapen the educational process unless 
something were done to make sure that 
it was used as a means of making the 
certified teacher a person of greater 
stature, rather than pumping into the 
system people who could be had for 
less. 
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I should say this: that in each of the 
kinds of program, the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education is so young 
that it hasn’t tested any of its hypothe- 
ses in a way that would permit us to 
say that we have the answers. We do 
think, however, that continuing to test 
suitable hypotheses which are arrived 
at by conversation with people who are 
engaged constantly in the teacher edu- 
cation system, continually trying to see 
what can be done as the result of stud- 
ies already undertaken by teachers, is 
one of the ways that venture capital can 
be used to improve the educational 
process in America. 


I have not been able to describe all 
of our program. That each detail be 
described is not important. What is im- 
portant is that we are joined with you 
in a common cause. We believe that 
America’s most important business— 
education—will be best served if Amer- 
ica’s most important profession—teach- 
ing—is honored. Our first hope is that 
we may help to increase the stature of 
the teaching taggin help to get the 
American public to recognize that this 
profession, above all others, is indis- 
pensable to the American community. 
If we can agree on these objectives, it 
will not matter that in details we may 
differ. Ultimately America must come 
to recognize that above all other peo- 

le, it is the teacher to whom it owes 

onor, for his dedication, his willing- 
ness to work in poverty and in comfort, 
toward the final perfection of his prod- 
uct, the minds of all the people’s chil- 
dren. It is upon the teacher that edu- 
cation depends. It is upon education 
that we depend for the survival of this 
country materially, and, even more im- 
portant, for creating the circumstances 
which may permit the emergence of a 
moral man. Insofar as we seek honor 
for the teaching profession, we believe 
we are fulfilling the mandate to Ad- 
vance Education, and in so doing we 
hope and like to believe that we are 
engaged in a common task with you. 














Two Ford Foundation Projects 


1. The Louisville Pilot Study 


Joe F. Wilkes 


University of Louisville 


Tex Pilot Study in the Preparation 
of Elementary Teachers was launched 
at the University of Louisville in Sep- 
tember of 1952 to extend over a five- 
year period. The program provides 
professional education for liberal arts 
graduates who wish to enter the teach- 
ing profession at the elementary level. 
In addition to attracting a number of 
qualified and talented students into the 
teaching profession, it is hoped that the 
study may make a contribution to the 
improvement of teacher education. 


A planned six-year curriculum of 
general and professional education ex- 
plores new approaches toward meeting 
State Department of Education re- 
quirements for the certification of ele- 
mentary teachers in Kentucky. The 
four undergraduate years are devoted 
largely to general education in the lib- 
eral arts, with no extreme major in any 
one area being allowed. General educa- 
tion and professional education paral- 
lel one another throughout the two 
graduate years of preparation for teach- 
ing. A maximum of integration of the- 
ory and practice of teaching is provided 
under the supervision of cooperating 
teachers in Louisville and Jefferson 
County. Underlying the program is the 
assumption that such a teaching intern- 
ship, supported by close guidance, in- 
terpretive seminar discussions, and wide 
professional reading and study, will 
produce strong beginning elementary 
teachers at the end of the two-year pe- 
riod. Upon completion of. the Pilot 
Study program, students will be recom- 
mended for a master of education de- 
gree from the University of Louisville 
and a Kentucky Standard Elementary 


Teacher's Certificate. 

Administrative officials of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, of seven liberal 
arts colleges distributed geographically 
in the State of Kentucky, and of the 
State institutions of higher education 
offering advanced degrees, in a group 
meeting in the summer of 1952, ex- 
pressed unanimity of belief in the need 
for constant experimentation in teacher 
education and in the plan of experi- 
mentation proposed by the Pilot Study. 
With such understanding and encour- 
agement from leading Kentucky edu- 
cators, the University of Louisville 
requested and received a grant of finan- 
cial aid from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, Ford Founda- 
tion. 

Since the inauguration of the Pilot 
Study, educators in Kentucky have con- 
tributed suggestions and have engaged 
in numerous group discussions concern- 
ing policies, procedures, and objectives 
of the program. These discussions have 
involved representatives of private and 
public liberal arts and teacher educa- 
tion institutions within the State, and 
representatives of the State Advisory 
Council on Teacher Education, the Di- 
vision of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification of the State Department of 
Education, the State Council on Higher 
Education, the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. 

At the local level of operation, the 
group — by all persons con- 
cerned has determined program activi- 
ties and procedures of the Pilot Study. 
Administrative and supervisory person- 
nel of the Louisville and Jefferson 
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County public school systems have de- 
voted many hours to meetings and to 
attendance upon the weekly seminars 
of graduate students and cooperating 
teachers. 


Plan of the Pilot Study 


Undergraduates may enter the Pilot 
Study on scholarships at the junior or 
senior level upon completion of the 

neral education requirements for all 
reshmen and sophomores at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. They continue 
work toward a liberal arts degree, 
following a curriculum emphasizing 
courses designed to result in a broad 
cultural background. This curriculum 
includes no professional courses except 
general and child psychology and pro- 
vides a major in general studies. 

Upon graduation each student pur- 
sues a flexible individualized two-year 
program of study and professional ex- 
periences leading to the master of edu- 
cation degree. This program provides 
a minimum of thirty graduate hours 
divided equally between general and 
professional education courses as nearly 
as possible, all undergraduate profes- 
sional education courses required for 
certification of elementary teachers in 
Kentucky, and any academic courses 
required for certification which may 
have been previously omitted from the 
students’ program. Throughout the two 
graduate years, theory and practice of 
teaching are integrated. 

During the fall semester, first year 
graduate students spend three consecu- 
tive days observing, participating, and 
teaching, in Louisville or Jefferson 
County elementary classrooms under 
supervision of cooperating teachers. On 
other days and in late afternoons stu- 
dents schedule general and professional 
courses on the University campus. 


Their weekly seminar is attended every 
other week throughout the year by all 
cooperating teachers. During the sec- 
ond semester, students are scheduled 
five days each week in elementary class- 
rooms for their concentrated teaching 
internship experiences. In addition to 
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classroom experiences, they secure a 
concept of a total elementary school 
program, have contacts with commu- 
nity human and physical resources, 
study school-community relationships, 
and experience close integration of vari- 
ous parts of the program. Principals 
have been most cooperative in promot- 
ing the professional development of 
Pilot Study students working with co- 
operating teachers in their schools. 

During this first graduate year, each 
student has opportunities for observ- 
ing, participating, and teaching in 
three different elementary classrooms 
in three different schools. As often as 
possible, these experiences are on 
three different grade levels. At the end 
of the first year, each student receives a 
special cadet elementary teaching cer- 
tificate from the State Department of 
Education, entitling him to teach in the 
public schools during his second year in 
the Pilot Study. 

As cadet teachers, second year Pilot 
Study students are employed by the 
Louisville and Jefferson County Boards 
of Education. They are enrolled in a 
limited number of University academic 
and professional courses each semester 
of the second year, and receive super- 
vision in their elementary classrooms 
by members of the University teaching 
staff in addition to the regular super- 
visory services of the city or county. 


Objectives of the Pilot Study 


The Pilot Study assumes that stu- 
dents in preparation for the teaching 
profession should have numerous, var- 
ied, and specific experiences in different 
aspects of a teacher’s job. It assumes, 
further, that the laboratory method of 
studying problems of teaching by direct 
contact with them is superior to merely 
studying about them. Therefore, the 
Pilot Study program provides many 
opportunities for these experiences 
throughout the two years of graduate 
work. Thus, students may continuously 
evaluate their professional preparation, 
academic achievement, and personal 
fitness for the teaching profession as 
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they work with elementary children, 
teachers, principals, parents, commu- 
nity agencies, and administrative, su- 

rvisory, and teaching personnel of 
Pouisville, Jefferson County, and the 
University of Louisville. 

The Pilot Study seeks to provide 
opportunities for students to: 


1. Recognize and strengthen their 

deficiencies in academic subject- 

matter areas and in their profes- 

sional preparation for teaching 

Develop desirable personal char- 

acteristics 

3. Develop professional understand- 
ings, interests, attitudes, and skills 
in all aspects of a teacher’s job 

4. Understand and appreciate good 
pupil, teacher, principal, parent, 
supervisory, administrative, and 
community relationships 

5. Develop ability to work effective- 
ly with parents and other citizens 


ro 
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of the school community, and to 
understand community institu- 
tions and industries, in their ef- 
forts to promote the general wel- 
fare of heir pupils 
6. Develop a philosophy of educa- 
tion and of the learning process 
that is sound, workable, growing, 
and democratic 
7. Use various methods of instruc- 
tion to the point that they may 
be competent to undertake and 
do independent teaching success- 
fully 
8. Develop ability to recognize and 
to provide for individual differ- 
ences among their pupils 
9. Evaluate pupil growth in subject- 
matter areas and in physical, so- 
cial, and emotional development. 
The Pilot Study recognizes current 
programs as good ones, but hopes that 
this five-year period of action research 
may result in further improvements. 


The Arkansas Fifth Year 


David C. Pulley and Kenneth R. Stafford 


Instructors in the Fifth Year Program 


, the support of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, un- 
dergraduate programs in fifteen of 
Arkansas’ colleges have undergone 
changes with two basic purposes in 
mind: (1) to help students broaden 
their cultural understandings; and (2) 
to develop proficiency in an area of 
special interest. To this basic program 
is added one year of professional train- 
ing for those following the five-year 
plan for teaching. A brief description 
of what has happened during the first 
year of operation of the professional 
phase of the Arkansas Experiment fol- 
lows. 


Work-Conference 


In July of 1953, a work-conference 
was attended by cooperating teachers, 


school administrators, college represen- 
tatives, and others connected with the 
experiment. Since the professional year 
had been structured in only a general 
way at this stage, the participants in 
this conference worked to develop the 
professional year. This procedure rep- 
resents a departure from the customary, 
as the public schools had an integral 
part in formulating the fifth year. By 
obtaining a “meeting of minds” on a 
number of problems, foundation were 
laid for good working relationships 
among those involved in the profession- 
al year. In addition, a Guide Manual 
pointing up responsibilities of students, 
cooperating teachers, and other staff 
members in the program was developed 
at the conference and distributed to 
all participants. 
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Observation and Seminar 


The professional year took shape in 
four interrelated phases: 1. Observa- 
tion, 2. Seminar, 5. Practicum, and 4. 
Evaluation. 


A day was set aside at registration, in 
September, to discuss with students the 
organization of the year’s work and, 
more specifically, to point out their re- 
sponsibilities during the Observation 
Phase and to assign them to cooperat- 
ing teachers and schools. In this phase, 
students became acquainted with coop- 
erating teachers a school administra- 
tors, and began to become oriented to 
the entire school situation in which 
they were to spend a 3 portion of 
the professional year. arning the 
teacher's routine, locating school rec- 
ords, and studying the characteristics 
of pupils in the classes consumed much 
of the student’s time during the Ob- 
servation phase. 

Following this period, students met 
as a seminar group under the direc- 
tion of staff members representing 
the fields of Curriculum, Methods 
Human Growth and Development, and 
History and Philosophy of Education. 
The general purposes of this phase were 
to furnish a theoretical background in 
education and to provide necessary 
skills in teaching methodology, evalua- 
tion techniques, and curriculum con- 
struction. 

Before the seminar phase started, the 
staffs met several times to plan the 
seminars. It was agreed upon by all 
staff members that integration should 
be the key to success of this phase—or 
all phases, for that matter. Each stu- 
dent was to come from the seminar with 
a view of education as an integrated 
whole, and not as a chaotic field of 
bits and pieces. In order to approach 
this goal, it was decided that basic is- 


sues, broad areas, or broad units would 
be dealt with by the members of the 
staff and the students in class, (€.g., 
“understanding the learning process,” 
“social changes and purposes of educa- 
tion”) and that these issues would 
serve as guides to reading and study. 
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Under each basic issue, guide ques- 
tions were formulated by staff mem- 
bers. In addition, an attempt was made 
to include certain questions formulated 
by the students after the observation 
period. These questions were not nec- 
essarily asked or answered specifically 
in class, but they did help to give di- 
rection to the students’ reading and 
study, and pointed up the issues under 
consideration. These questions, togeth- 
er with a selected ry ay we were 
given to each student at the beginning 
of the study of each new basic issue. 

The pooling of knowledge by assem- 
bling students with various _back- 
grounds and faculty members with dif- 
ferent specialties, broadened the pro- 
fessional experiences of all concerned. 
In all phases of the program, there was 
no detachment of faculty from stu- 
dents, as faculty members and students 
operated as fellow-workers in solving 
teaching problems. 


One day each week during the Semi- 
nar phase was used as an observation 
day. This procedure was intended to 
tie theory to practice. As much as pos- 
sible, the basic issue under study served 
as a guide to the day’s observation in 
the cooperating schools. 

In connection with the weekly obser- 
vation period, it should be pointed out 
that there were six students observing, 
studying, and working in the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf. These students 
not only attended regular seminars but, 
after the daily seminar and reading ses- 
sions, attended special classes held at 
the School for the Deaf. They roomed 
and ate at the School and helped super- 
vise the children, and they observed 
activities in this branch of special edu- 
cation thoroughly, from the superin- 
tendent’s office to the beginning class- 
room. 


Practicum 


At the completion of the seminar 
phase, a twenty-week period of direct 
school experience began. Each student, 
consistent with his development, grad- 
ually assumed the responsibilities of 
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teaching a group of children. In order 
to explore the theoretical implications 
of what students were doing in the 
classroom, seminars were held from 
time to time. 

One outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram is the fact that arrangements have 
been made with the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education to support ex- 
tended participation of students for a 
twelve week summer session, in addi- 
tion to the regular academic year in the 
experiment. This extended participa- 
tion is contingent upon the student’s 
program of study and recommendations 
of the staff. 


The Evaluation Phase came at the 
end of the regular academic year and 
involved students, cooperating teach- 
ers, staff, and school administrators who 
critically examined the first year’s ex- 
periences. 

At the present time, the staff is look- 
ing at this first group of fifth year stu- 
dents, which must be considered a pilot 
group, to evaluate the overall structure 
of the program, revise content of semi- 
nar, and examine other aspects of the 
program. 
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A Look at the Future 


Even at this early stage, certain as- 
pects of the Arkansas Experiment in 
Teacher Education suggest promising 
outcomes not only for teacher educa- 
tion in Arkansas, but for teacher edu- 
cation at large. 

1. Supply of teachers. The need for 
teachers in sheer numbers only is 
clear today. The Arkansas program 
can and is tapping a reservoir of 
persons who have graduated with- 
out professional education and who 
may not have planned to teach. This 
includes not only recent graduates 
but persons who have been out of 
college for a number of years. 

2. Sequence of experiences. The Ar- 
kansas program which meaningfully 
integrates theory and practice pro- 
vides a variety and sequence of ex- 
periences which are conducive to 
increasing interest in the actual 
teaching process. 

3. Check on existing practices. If this 
experiment does not indicate a 
trend in teacher education in this 
country, it at least evinces a salutary 
questioning of many practices which 
have too long been unquestioned. 





The Negro and the Schools, a book based upon a series of studies sponsored 
by the Fund for Advancement of Education, has just been published by the 
University of North Carolina Press. Appearing just a few days before the 
Supreme Court issued its recent decision on segregation in the schools, the 
volume is an indispensable reference for those seeking a rapid but thorough 
understanding of the problems of segregation in education. The author, Harry 


S. Ashmore, editor of the Arkansas Gazette, has 


provided an unusually readable 


text based upon the research work of more than forty scholars. 





An Alternative to the Fifth Year 


John Walton 
The Johns Hopkins University 


| education in the liberal 
arts colleges has not escaped the pres- 
sures and prejudices that characterize 
higher education today. The urgent de- 
mand for professional training, of which 
teacher educetlen is only a phase, has 
met with increased resistance from lib- 
eral arts faculties, who view such train- 
ing on the undergraduate level as the 
encroachment of specialization and vo- 
cationalism. This conflict “has been 
intensified by the present demand for 
teachers and by the new standards for 
teacher education. 

One proposed solution to the prob- 
lem is the requirement of a fifth year 
of training for prospective teachers, 
during which they may complete the 
course work and the student teaching 
under the supervision of the faculty of 
a spiiedenel echool of education. The 
experiments in Arkansas and at Har- 
vard are examples of this proposal in 
action. This plan has two obvious ad- 
vantages: first, it permits a student to 
pursue his or her general education 
with great freedom; and, second, it en- 
courages a five-year college program for 
teachers. 

There are, however, several obvious 
reasons why such a program is not 
feasible for universal adoption at the 

resent time. The demand for teachers 
is sO great that to uire a five-year 
training period would diminish further 
the critically inadequate supply. Many 
public schools find it difficult to fill all 
their vacancies with teachers who have 
four years of college. Furthermore, 





In this article Dr. Walton mentions 
several objections, both practical and 
theoretical, to the “fifth year” plan as 
the dominant pattern for attracting lib- 
eral arts students to teacher education 
programs. He reviews certain sources of 
tension in liberal arts colleges, and re- 
ports in some detail a curriculum de- 
signed by one college to give adequate 
undergraduate preparation for teaching 
without doing violence to its liberal arts 
traditions and values. 











since the majority of teacher candidates 
are women, the prospect of a fifth year 
of training might deter many girls 
from entering the profession in that it 
would usually mean the postponement 
of marriage for an additional year. 
These facts, extrinsic to the real task of 
teacher training, must be taken into 
consideration as they will have ultimate 
consequences for the public schools. 
Also, there are grave doubts among 
those engaged in the work of teacher 
training that all professional work 
should be postponed until the fifth 
year. It is, as a matter of fact, quite 
doubtful that such postponement 
would relieve appreciably the vocation- 
al pressures in the liberal arts curricu- 
lum; and it would make impossible 
whatever advantages there may be in a 
students’ combining some professional 
training with liberal arts courses. 

Most liberal arts colleges are attempt- 
ing to combine teacher education with 
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the traditional curriculum. It is in these 
situations that the conflict between the 
two points of view is most acute. Al- 
though in most instances there is ob- 
vious cooperation, there are frequently 
unresolved conflicts in the minds of the 
faculty and the students that arise out 
of one of the most ancient of educa- 
tional controversies—liberal versus prac- 
tical learning. There is a deep-seated 
and implicit belief among many college 
professors that such a rigid dichotomy 
is representative of reality in education, 
and, what is even more disturbing, that 
practical training is out to sabotage lib- 
eral learning and vice versa. Holding 
these beliefs, professors find it difficult 
to free their thinking about the prob- 
lems of teacher education, however 
much they may desire to do so. 


Analysis of the Conflict 


Before attempting to show how this 
conflict may be resolved in practice, let 
us examine the dilemma of the stu- 
dent. The typical student enters college 
dimly aware of the values of a liberal 
education and under considerable so- 
cial pressure to graduate with an A.B. 
Degree. If a girl, the student is subject 
to two other pressures: she does not 
want to postpone marriage much be- 
yond graduation from college, and she 
wants to prepare for some vocation 
whether she marries or not. As she con- 
tinues in college her dilemma becomes 
more acute. The enchantment with the 
liberal arts increases and the day of 
vocational reckoning draws nearer. The 
whole field of forces on the typical lib- 
eral arts campus operates to increase 
the prestige of “pure” learning and the 
semiparasitic life. College bills are paid 
quietly and unostentatiously. The 
glamour and romance of college life are 
enhanced by precious leisure, ivy cov- 
ered walls, and the astute role-playing 
of the professors. But all the blame for 
the student’s perplexity cannot be at- 
tributed to a conspiracy of the faculty 
and administration. The tremendous 
values in the liberal arts assert them- 
selves; and, on impressionable and 
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idealistic college youth, the results are 
well-nigh overwhelming. The enthusi- 
astic reception of these values often 
interferes with a reasonable adjustment 
to the realities of life, particularly 
when such values are so presented that 
they automatically exclude all others. 


Professional work in education has 
often deepened the contrasting colors 
of the liberal arts and professional 
training. Turgid prose and unimagina- 
tive professors, dealing repetitiously 
and pseudo-academically with the 
trivialities of schoolkeeping, have made 
a poor showing in the polite society of 
art and letters. College faculties op- 
posed to teacher training have made 
the most of the ineptitude and medioc- 
rity of education departments. In re- 
taliation, the professors of education 
have often attacked the liberal arts and 
thereby acquired a reputation for phil- 
istinism; or they have attempted to imi- 
tate the liberal arts and achieved one 
of the worst forms of pedantry known 
to man. The ancient art of academic 
snobbery is largely beyond their pow- 
ers. Tradition has made teaching be- 
low the college level less glamorous 
than other professions, whether it is in- 
trinsically so or not; and this tradition 
has been preserved and strengthened on 
the liberal arts campus. 


This situation, unsatisfactory as it 
may be on the campus, has been ex- 
tremely harmful to the profession of 
teaching. Generally, the best students 
do not choose teaching as a career. How 
much their choice is influenced by the 
conditions of teaching rather than by 
the status of teacher training work on 
the campus is unknown. Certainly 
many of the students who prepare for 
teaching enter other work. But it is a 
fact that those students who do prepare 
for teaching are, as a group, less able 
than the average college students. 
When good students do decide to enter 
teacher training courses they often do 
so sullenly and stoically, perhaps carry- 
ing these attitudes with them into the 
public school classroom. The liberal 
arts professors, while continuing to de- 
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plore the poor quality of teaching in 
the public schools, have done little to 
encourage their students to teach be- 
low the college level. The education 
professors, in order to encourage en- 
rollment in their departments, have 
multiplied their courses, when they 
should have been strengthening the 
ones already being offered. Fortunately, 
there are some indications that the sit- 
uation is changing. In a few liberal 
arts colleges, teacher education is 
looked on as one of the responsibilities 
of the whole faculty and not as a voca- 
tional competitor of the liberal arts. 
One such program is described below. 


Training Program at Wesleyan 
College 


The administration and faculty of 
Wesleyan College, a liberal arts college 
for women in Macon, Georgia, realizing 
their responsibility in helping provide 
capable teachers for the public schools, 
developed a teacher training program 
in elementary education that has 
proved attractive to the better students, 
met the state certification requirements, 
and ee to give competence in 
the difficult art of teaching. Underly- 
ing this curriculum are several basic 
assumptions that gave direction to the 
planning. First, there was a genuine 
concern about encouraging some of the 
better students to choose teaching as a 
career. Second, and perhaps somewhat 
controversial, was the assumption that, 
by carrying a maximum load, a good 
student could acquire a liberal educa- 
tion and, at the same time, prepare for 
teaching. Third, since no form of edu- 
cation should be considered complete 
at the end of college, both the liberal 
and the professional education should 
serve as a basis for continued learning. 
And, finally, it was hoped that profes- 
sional education could be as stimulat- 
ing to the students as the courses in lit- 
erature, science, and the arts. 

For descriptive purposes this curricu- 
lum may be divided into three major 
areas, although these divisions are not 
mutually exclusive. It is not always 
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ible, for instance, to classify a sub- 
ect as liberal or professional. Some are 
th; some are neither. Nor is the 
boundary line between general and spe- 
cial education always clearly defined. 
In classifying the subjects of the cur- 
riculum, one is reminded of White- 
head’s statement that one may not di- 
vide the seamless robe of learning. 
Nevertheless, it was necessary to work 
out some organization, balance, and se- 
quence; and for this purpose the three 
following categories were useful. 

The first of these divisions is that of 
the liberal arts and sciences. Although 
the term “general education” is now 
used rather extensively, nothing is 
gained by destroying one of the tradi- 
tional terms in education. To these 
courses the prospective elementary 
teacher is expected to devote at least 
one half of her college career. Among 
the sixty semester hours required in 
this area are the following. 


English: twelve semester hours, includ- 
ing freshman composition, English 
and American literature. 

Foreign language: twelve semester 
hours in one language if no high 
school language is presented for 
admission. If two units in one lan- 
guage are presented for admission, 
this requirement may be met by 
the completion of six semester 
hours on the college sophomore 
level in the same language. 

American history: six semester hours. 

American government: three semester 
hours. 

Biology: eight semester hours. 

Mathematics: six semester hours. 

Philosophy and religion: six semester 
hours. 

Psychology: three semester hours. 

Art and music appreciation: six semes- 
ter hours. 

Speech: three semester hours. 

Sociology: three semester hours. 


Language Requirement 


Since the language requirement is by 
no means universal in teacher educa- 
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tion programs, some explanation for 
its retention should be made. First, 
there is a belief rather widely held in 
liberal arts colleges that the study of a 
foreign language makes a unique con- 
tribution to education and is, there 
fore, indispensable. Second, there is a 
general opinion that every educated 
person should know at least one lan- 
guage besides his own. Third, and per- 
haps the least defensible reason of all, 
the language requirement serves as a 
screening device. 

The first of these reasons may be con- 
troversial from a scientific point of 
view, but liberal arts faculties will need 
a great deal more evidence than they 
now have before they will change their 
minds. The second opinion is beyond 
the application of measures of intrinsic 
value as it derives from the culture in 
which we live. A teacher, living in a 
community, can ill afford to be with- 
out a cultural education equal to that 
of other college graduates in the com- 
munity. She should be a member of 
the community of discourse and this 
community includes some familiarity 
with a foreign language. While the 
knowledge of Aeneas’ treatment of 
Dido may no longer be an item in that 
discourse, the lawyer, the insurance 
salesman, the wife of the Buick dealer, 
if they are college graduates, have some 
acquaintance with a foreign language; 
and they expect the teacher to be at 
least their equal in this respect. Since 
the study of language is required of all 
other students on the campus, to ex- 
empt prospective teachers would at 
once place them in a special group; 
and, since foreign languages are highly 
important in the liberal arts faculty’s 
evaluation of education, the teacher 
candidates would constitute an inferior 
group. Indeed, it has often happened 
that students have entered teacher 
training programs to avoid the lan- 
guage requirement. These reasons are 
not given in lieu of more justifiable 
values in language study, but, rather, to 
point out some of the necessities in 
teacher education. 
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The courses in this division are ex- 
pected to contribute to the broad ob- 
jectives of education such as personal 
development, cultural background, and 
enlarged perspective. They may, to be 
sure, make some indirect contributions 
to the professional competence of the 
teacher, but their purpose is to provide 
for the elementary teacher the same 
general education that other college 
graduates receive. 


Professional Education 


Courses labeled professional educa- 
tion comprise the second major area of 
the curriculum. Approximately twenty- 
two semester hours are devoted to those 
subjects that will give the teacher suff- 
cient familiarity with the work of the 
modern school to permit her to enter 
the classroom with a sense of security 
and confidence. In scheduling these 
courses consideration was given to the 
importance of introducing the profes- 
tional work early in the student’s col- 
lege program and to the advisability of 
planning her professional program in 
some logical sequence. These courses 
are described below in the order in 
which they should be taken. 


Introduction to Education: a two se- 
mester hour course, usually taken 
during the sophomore year, in 
which the student learns about the 
work a teacher actually does. 

Human Growth and Development: a 
three semester hour course in 
which the student has an opportu- 
nity to observe systematically chil- 
dren of school age. 

Educational Psychology: a three semes- 
ter hour course devoted to the 
study of the conditions which in- 
fluence and facilitate learning. 

Methods of Teaching: a three semes- 
ter hour course in which the stu- 
dent is introduced to the methods 
of teaching the fundamental sub- 
jects in the elementary school. 

Student Teaching: eight full weeks are 
Xp in the public schools, where 
the student, freed from all campus 
responsibilities, devotes full time 
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to observation, methods, and teach- 
ing. 

Philosophy of Education: a three semes- 
ter hour course culminating the 
professional training. The theo- 
retical background of modern edu- 
cational practice is studied in the 
light of the student’s experiences 
in the elementary school classroom. 
An attempt is made to create a 
basis for a permanent interest in 
reflective thinking about educa- 
tion. 

Although the courses in this division 
are described as professional, they are 
not entirely non-academic. Legitimate 
curiosity about the awesome develop- 
mental processes that are at work as a 
child makes progress toward maturity, 
or about the phenomena of learning, is 
as worthy of academic interest as any 
other concern. Also, the theory of edu- 
cation, intriguing such minds as Plato 
and John Dewey, cannot be considered 
illiberal. The major purpose of these 
courses, however, is not to approximate 
the liberal arts. Rather it is to provide 
as much competence as possible in the 
beginning teacher. 


Subject Matter 


The third division of the curriculum 
consists of twenty-two semester hours 
of specialized subject matter for the ele- 
mentary teacher. The content of these 
courses is drawn from the subject mat- 
ter of the liberal arts curriculum, but 
it is taught so that it will have the 
maximum value for the elementary 
teacher. The courses are listed below: 
Art: a three semester hour laboratory 

course. The student studies the 
principles of creative growth; 
works with children of various ages 
in the art classroom; and produces 
art, herself, in the various media 
in order that she will be able to 
recognize a piece of creative work 
when she sees it. 

Science: a three semester hour course. 
A comprehensive study of the nat- 
ural environment that intrigues 
and mystifies the child. The stu- 
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dent spends at least half of her 
time learning the facts of science 
and the other half studying meth- 
ods to bring children to an under- 
standing of these facts. 

Children’s literature: a three semester 
hour course in which the student 
reads a vast amount of children’s 
literature, learns how to tell stories, 
to understand how interest varies 
with age; and, in general, how to 
establish intellectual and aesthetic 
rapport with children of all ages. 

Geography: three semester hours. 

Health and nutrition: three semester 
hours. 

Music education: three semester hours. 

Speech correction for the classroom 
teacher: two semester hours. 

Materials and methods in physical edu- 
cation: two semester hours. 


After the student has completed the 
above requirements, she has an oppor- 
tunity to choose fifteen to twenty semes- 
ter hours of electives. This has proved 
to be one of the most valuable features 
of the whole program. Broad latitude 
is given the student in her choice, and 
this has attracted mature and intelli- 
gent students to the program. It is pos- 
sible for her to pursue one of the sub- 
jects of the liberal arts curriculum and 
build up a concentration that is almost 
equal to the traditional major. Others 
have taken those courses that met some 
need or interest of their own. 


This program has not been carefully 
evaluated. However, it is attractive to 
many of the good students on the 
campus. It has not done too great vio- 
lence to the ideals of the liberal arts 
college; and it has provided a profes- 
sional program for students who want 
to teach. Whether a proper balance has 
been achieved between the liberal arts 
and professional training is difficult to 
determine. Certainly, elementary teach- 
ers who have completed this program 
will have some background for the un- 
derstanding of life. Perhaps in the 
service of teaching they will go on to 
find some of life’s ultimate meaning. 























Student Personnel Services 


In Teacher Education 


Clifford J. Craven 
State College for Teachers, Oneonta, New York 


Dice: years have brought a 
great increase in the provision of spe- 
cialized student personnel services in in- 
stitutions devoted to the training of 
teachers. The old pattern of a faculty 
member performing “on the side” vari- 
ous counseling, disciplinary and housing 
functions is being supplanted by the 
establishment of an administrative office 
to handle these matters and the employ- 
ment of full-time professionally trained 
individuals to staff it. 

In the larger universities student per- 
sonnel services in most cases have de- 
veloped over a considerable period of 
time and have evolved from a system of 
lateral offices dealing with various 
aspects of student affairs, through a 
phase of increasing coordination under 
the dual leadership of the Deans of 
Men and Women, to a centralized or- 
ganization exemplified by the current 
strong trend to a Dean of Students 
Office supervising all personnel func- 
tions. 

Contrastingly, the teachers college 
has frequently found itself rather sud- 
denly endowed with the latter central 
personnel organization, full-blown and 
ready for action, but without the back- 
ground of personnel philosophy, experi- 
ence and precedent enjoyed by the uni- 
versities. 

Thus we find many teachers colleges, 
and in some cases schools of education 
within the universities, possessed of a 
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The organization of student personnel 
services under a separate administrative 
division has been increasingly accepted 
by a large part of American higher edu- 
cation. The author of this article re- 
ports that this has often resulted in 
teachers colleges finding themselves 
“rather suddenly endowed with . . . the 
central personnel organization, full- 
blown and ready for action, but without 
the background of personnel philosophy, 
experience, and precedent enjoyed by 
the universities.” 

He points out, however, that student 
personnel services not only have a place 
in the teachers colleges but can make 
certain important and unique contribu- 
tions to the professional education of 
students. He then discusses the special 
relevance to professional education of 
each of the major personnel services. 











new and somewhat unanticipated 
wealth of administrative organization 
in which the office of Dean of Students 
or Director of Student Personnel tops 
a rather complex pyramid of Admis- 
sions Office, Health Office, Placement 
Office, Registrar and other functional 
divisions. The blueprint of the organi- 
zation, of course, differs from institu- 
tion to institution, but in general re- 
flects the administrative structure of 
personnel services in the larger univer- 
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sities, even in regard to the number of 
basic staff positions. Teachers colleges 
with complete and modern personnel 
organizations are not over-staffed. Size 
of institution does not determine the 
need for student services; each person- 
nel function must be performed wheth- 
er for one student or for thousands. 

The general areas of personnel serv- 
ices are well known: admissions, orien- 
tation, housing, counseling, health, rec- 
ord-keeping, social program, student 
government, athletics, other extra- 
curricular activities, discipline, and per- 
sonnel research are the concerns most 
often mentioned. There is no reason to 
doubt that the organization appropriate 
for these services in other institutions 
is suitable for the institution engaged 
in training teachers. However, for the 
dual reason that the novelty of this or- 
ganizational arrangement in many 
teachers colleges invites an objective 
look, and because of the basic truth 
that all parts of an institution’s educa- 
tional program should be consistent 
with its own philosophy and mission, 
the question is appropriately raised, 
“What are the special aspects of student 

rsonnel services in the teachers col- 
fege?” 

An obvious characteristic of teacher 
education is that it is oriented to the 
professional futures of its students. The 
personnel program in a teachers college 
must also be so oriented. Perhaps extra 
professional values can be incorporated 
in the services offered prospective teach- 
ers while in college. The following spe- 
cial emphases seem indicated. 


Admission 

The admissions function involves re- 
cruiting young people for the teaching 
profession as well as for entry to the 
college itself. The admissions officer 
for a teachers college has a duty to his 
institution to secure annual entering 
classes adequate in quality and quan- 
tity; he has as well a broader responsi- 
bility to society to help solve one of its 
most alarming and dangerous problems, 
the lack of qualified teachers. Accord- 
ingly, he first poses the three questions 
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all conscientious admissions officers 


ask: “Can the a get through my 
college?”; “Will the prospect profit per- 
sonally from attendance at my col- 


lege?”; and “Will the prospect be an 
applicant?” 

He then asks three more questions: 
“After college, will the applicant be a 
good teacher?”; “If the prospect does 
not wish to attend my college, can he 
be influenced to consider entering an- 
other teachers college or school of edu- 
cation?”; and “Where can I find more 
se yen teachers?” 

The persons who ask these questions, 
must obviously make certain qualita- 
tive judgments about candidates which 
are not involved in the usual admissions 
function. These hinge upon evaluation 
of professional potential as well as in- 
tellectual capacity and campus citizen- 
ship. The student applying to a teach- 
ers college must be visualized not only 
as he progresses and grows through col- 
lege and finally as he stands, a well edu- 
cated man, diploma in hand on the 
brink of his career; he must be imag- 
ined in that career a year, five years, 
ten years hence. It goes without saying 
that personnel workers in the teachers 
college should have insight into the 
realities of a teaching career and the 
qualities required for happiness and 
success in it. 

Also, the personnel worker in the 
teachers college must remain abreast of 
the general social problem of staffing 
the schools and lend whatever influence 
and effort he can to all attempts to im- 
prove the situation through making the 
teaching profession more attractive to 


young people. 


Counseling 

The counseling function in the teach- 
ers college has several aspects. One is 
the encouragement of enrolled students 
toward their already-chosen objective. 
Here some counselors face something of 
a moral dilemma. The idea of “persua- 
sion”, “urging”, or “selling” is contrary 
to the ideal of absolutely free choice by 
the counselee based upon facts about 
himself and about the opportunities 
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and alternatives available. Guiding the 
student toward one of these alterna- 
tives, particularly if others seem to be 
particularly rewarding or appropriate, 
might be thought to violate the coun- 
selors role. 

However, both institutional objective 
and social need call for influencing de- 
sirable young — toward the pro- 
fession. The most logical course for the 
counselor in the teachers college to fol- 
low is one of conscious and open bias 
in favor of the teaching career. After 
all the student has already taken very 
positive steps toward this career by en- 
tering this t of college. If he sub- 
sequently begins to waver, and is in the 
counselors view still a good potential 
teacher, why should the latter not use 
what influence he can to keep him 
headed toward teaching? 

Every competent vocational coun- 
selor knows that his counselee is fitted 
for many careers, not just one snug 
niche which he must discover by a 
process of absolutely undirected choice. 
Too often the matter of occupational 
selection is viewed as a choice between 
an unhappy career as a social worker, 
for instance, and a happy career as a 
lawyer, rather than as a choice between 
a potentially happy career as a social 
worker and a potentially happy career 
as a lawyer. For most students, teach- 
ing is at least as likely as a dozen other 
careers to bring them success and satis- 
faction. 


Another special emphasis in the coun- 
seling function in a teachers college is 
the effort to help counselees understand 
the counseling experience itself in terms 
of method and underlying educational 
principles. In other words, the coun- 
seling situation should aim not only at 
self-understanding and problem solu- 
tion; it should help equip the future 
teacher to be a future counselor as well. 
This implies that attention to the sub- 
stance or “subject matter” of the guid- 
ance contact must be somehow com- 
bined with conscious awareness of the 
counseling process and counseling tech- 
nique. 
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The means of accomplishing this are 
beyond the scope of this article; it must 
suffice to state the need. The danger of 
such self-conscious discussion and dem- 
onstration of procedure is of course 
self-evident. One runs the risk of say- 
ing “Look what I’m doing,” and doing 
nothing. Nevertheless the opportunity 
to implant counseling ability in future 
teachers through the learning situation 
of their own counselee experiences in 
college is too golden to be missed. 


Selective Elimination 

The function of selective elimination 
is perhaps more crucial for student 
personnel workers in teachers colleges 
than for their counter-parts in other 
institutions. If they have a special re- 
sponsibility to get qualified young peo- 
ple into teaching, they have a corollary 
responsibility to screen out obviously 
unsuitable individuals before they enter 
the profession. Theoretically this is 
done at the time of admission, and, 
in justice to the student and staff, 
should be accomplished then whenever 
possible. Practically, however, there are 
always some students who subsequently 
develop or exhibit characteristics which 
cause doubts about their suitability for 
teaching. 

Intensive observation of students un- 
der conditions of group living, in va- 
rious social situations, in conference, in 
classroom, and while practice-teaching 
is bound to result in the uncovering of 
many personality traits, some of which 
are undesirable. 

In this respect the teachers college 
is in quite a different position than its 
liberal arts counterpart. While the lat- 
ter’s catalogue may contain a statement 
about the degree being more than a 
symbol of intellectual achievement, 
stressing it as a recognition of good 
character as well, the liberal arts grad- 
uate is not being certified as fit to prac- 
tice a specific profession requiring cer- 
tain qualities of personality and being 
unsuitable for others. 

This is not to say that the liberal arts 
colleges do not concern themselves with 
the growth of the whole individual. 
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Many charge themselves with making 
the most of each student’s intellectual, 
social, moral, and emotional potential 
and do a fine job. However, in most 
cases their responsibility ends at this 
point. The student has demonstrated 
certain intellectual accomplishments, 
has no known disabling moral short- 
comings, and has been developed in 
other ways as best the college can. An 
educated man now faces the world. If 
he has minor aberrations of personality, 
or even serious emotional disturbances, 
he can probably still find a spot where 
they will handicap him less than in oth- 
er areas, and his college experience will 
have been of value to him. 

This philosophy, completely logical 
in the arts college, cannot be adopted 
by F ssoggeorgp: colleges. They must 
43 uce, not only an educated man, 

ut one they can vouch for as being 
professionally competent. Employers of 
teachers college graduates are apt to 
remain in close touch with the person- 
nel officials of the college, especially 
when placements result unsatisfactorily. 
This makes for greater continuity be- 
tween the student’s progress through 
college and his subsequent career. This 
continuity, and the college’s need for 
careful evaluation of professional po- 
tenial, is emphasized by the fact that 
the school officials who hire graduates 
are also the source of supply of the raw 
material with which the institution 
works. The ratio between teachers em- 
ployed and freshmen furnished by a 
given school is sometimes a very defi- 
nite one, and this is increasingly the 
trend. 


Happily, the teachers college is un- 
usually well equipped to evaluate 
aspects of personality in terms of hu- 
man relations and emotional adjust- 
ment. The student in such a college is 
usually blessed with an interested and 
helpful faculty. Furthermore, there are 
on education faculties more than the 
usual proportion of professors with 
training in clinical and educational 
psychology. It is also a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that the faculty are them- 
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selves practicing members of the pro- 
fession for which they are preparing 
their students. Certainly “the teacher 
of teachers” ought to have unusual in- 
sight into the realities and demands of 
the career. 

Finally, the teachers college, through 
the practice-teaching experience, pro- 
vides one of the best opportunities to 
observe professional behavior in a real 
trial situation. The personnel worker 
in the teachers’ college, together with 
the faculty, must use all these opportu- 
nities for the evaluation of teaching 
potential as a basis for discovering and 
“guiding out” those individuals who, 
after careful consideration, are deemed 
to be unsuitable for the career; mere re- 
view of academic performance will not 
do the job. The Dean of Students or 
the Director of Professional Training 
will usually serve as the coordinator of 
the selective elimination function. 


Extra-Curricular Program 


The function of advising and guiding 
the extra-curricular program has some 
special aspects in the teachers college. 
The personnel worker in the teachers 
college has a mechanical obstacle to sur- 
mount which should be mentioned. 
The professional program usually in- 
volves the absence of a considerable pro- 
portion of students for fairly lengthy 
periods while student teaching. This 
means that a period of about one-eighth 
of each student’s college career is likely 
to be deleted from the extra-curric- 
ulum, and accordingly about thirteen 
per cent of the students will be unavail- 
able at a given time. It also happens 
that this absence usually occurs at a 
critical time in the student's career, 
namely the upper junior or senior year. 
The awkwardness of this arrangement 
in terms of availability and continuity 
of student leadership is apparent. The 
activities advisor and the students must 
work out various devices to surmount 
this handicap. 

Another special aspect of the extra- 
curricular function in the teachers col- 
lege is the particular desirability of de- 
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veloping student know-how about the 
guidance of activities. Most teachers 
are called upon, very early in their 
teaching career, to serve as “activity 
sponsors” in the school in which em- 
ployed. Yet few curricular attempts are 
made to provide preparation for this 
important professional function. The 
personnel worker therefore must help 
meet this need by encouraging balanced 
participation in college extra-curricular 
affairs and trying to assure that such 
participation is capable of affording 
maximum insight into the purposes and 
procedures of clubs and activities. 
Again, the danger of emphasizing tech- 
niques and method to the possible det- 
riment of present purpose and enjoy- 
ment must be considered. Nevertheless 
the opportunity of using the student's 
personal experience in this way is too 
great to be missed. 

Various devices, including activity 
and performance analysis and evalua- 
tion, group dynamics techniques, lead- 
ership conferences, etc. can be used to 
forward such learning. The personnel 
worker must cooperate very closely in 
this area with the instructors of various 
subject matters which are related to ac- 
* tivity sponsorship in the typical school 
system. For example, college dramatics 
and the English department have nat- 
ural affinities. The important point in 
regard to the need to help students gen- 
eralize the underlying philosophy and 
methods of activity guidance is that in 
the teachers college a definite profes- 
sional competency as well as personal 
enjoyment and growth is involved. 


Social Program 


A special aspect of the social program 
in the teacher training institution is 
the particular need for broadening the 
social experiences, and hence the social 
horizons, of its students. This is close- 
ly allied to the matter of developing 
competence in extracurricular advise- 
ment. For example, the high school 
English teacher may well be asked in 
her first year to sponsor a school or class 
play. With this in mind, how discon- 
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certing it is to the college instructor 
or personnel worker to have a senior 
English student state in casual conver- 
sation that she has never seen a “live” 
play with professional actors. 

It is very important that the cultural 
background of future teachers be en- 
riched, not for themselves alone, though 
that is important, but also for the chil- 
dren whom they will influence. This is 
true of the prospective teacher’s aware- 
ness of music, literature, and art as well 
as drama. The personnel staff must 
take the responsibility of providing the 
maximum amount of convenient con- 
tact with whatever cultural resources 
are available in the area. 

Prospective teachers must be given 
the opportunity to practice the social 
qualities of poise, good taste, and 
courtesy. Some must be helped to ac- 
quire these graces, even to such details 
as, let us face it, table manners. Those 
influencing the social program of the 
teachers college must recognize what- 
ever need exists in this regard and set 
out to meet it. 

Some teachers colleges are vexed with 
a particularly irritating social problem, 
the scarcity of males. It is essential that 
young women have the opportunity to 
meet young men. The results are often 
undignified and sometimes vicious 
when, in a presumably coeducational 
college, a girl finds that the law of aver- 
ages allows her but a third or a fifth 
of a whole man. The worst of it is 
that a college with a handful of men, 
lulled into the appearance of a coedu- 
cational social program by their pres- 
ence, sometimes does not make the 
effort that an avowed women’s college 
does to provide wholesome contact with 
varied examples of the opposite sex. 


This is important because a proper 
social program cannot function with- 
out enough men. It is even more im- 
portant because girls as well as men of 
college age are entitled to a variety and 
range of social contacts in order to 
permit more freedom of choice and the 
formation of habits of wise evaluation 
of potential marriage partners. One of 
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the bugaboos of the profession is the 
“old maid” concept of the female teach- 
er. The teachers college personnel pro- 
gram should do what it can to correct 
this particular impression and to im- 
rove the social and cultural program 
or the other values mentioned. 


Placement 


Some special aspects of teachers col- 
lege personnel work in regard to place- 
ment and follow-up have already been 
mentioned in the foregoing. Since the 
placement effort is restricted, in general, 
to a professional area, and since em- 
ployers maintain close continuing con- 
tacts with the college authorities, it 
follows that this service in the teachers 
college is quite different than in other 
institutions. This is particularly true 
since most teachers colleges recognize 
and accept, at least in theory, the re- 
sponsibility of “following-up” their grad- 
uates for the dual purpose of assisting 
them with their vocational adjustment 
and of evaluating the college offerings 
in terms of the vocational behavior of 
its product. Another factor which 
makes for college-career continuity is 
the influence of state and salary laws 
and policies on the teacher to continue 
in part-time or periodic graduate work. 
This work is often taken in the same 
institution at which he took the bac- 
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calaureate. 

The whole area of professional place- 
ment and follow-up is a personnel con- 
cern of much greater magnitude in the 
teachers college than in most other in- 
stitutions. Follow-up services alone in- 
volve great expenditure of staff time 
and effort. In fact this service could 
easily drain off all the attention and 
effort of personnel administrators and 
counselors and completely dwarf the 
program for current students. Corre- 
spondence with employers, personal 
visits, graduate advisement and other 
methods of follow-up must be used in 
such a way as to achieve moderate goals 
without unduly weighting this aspect 
of the personnel program. Needless to 
say, the Director of Professional Educa- 
tion or a similar officer and his staff will 
work very closely with the Placement 
Director and Dean of Students in this 
regard. 

The essence of the special emphases 
of various student personnel services 
in teacher education is that they are 
aspects of the professional training and 
experience of future educators. Viewed 
in this light, every function, from dis- 
cipline to housing, will be perceived to 
have its own special implication. The 
ones specified in this article are those 
which seem to be particularly obvious 
and worthy of special mention. 





We have already taken . . . the initial step, which for its importance might have been 
resisted as the most radical of revolutions, thus deciding at the start the destiny of this country 
—this namely, that the poor man, whom the law does not allow to take an ear of corn when 
starving, nor a pair of shoes for his freezing feet, is allowed to put his hand into the pocket 


of the rich, and say, ** Y ou shall educate me, not as you wil!, but as J will.” —Emerson 























An Appraisal of Student 


Teachers’ Competencies 


Paul R. Grim, Cyril J. Hoyt, and Dana N. Peitersen 


University of Minnesota 


A RESEARCH project! for studying 
pupil responses to an attitude inventory 
as a means of evaluating student teach- 
ers’ competencies was initiated in the 
fall of 1952. This study was preceded by 
a considerable amount of research in a 
very closely allied project reported 
earlier?. It deals with the development 
of a paper-and-pencil instrument for 
appraising certain pupil attitudes which 
in and of themselves are important 
aspects of pupil achievement. Although 
the attitudes of individual pupils are 
certainly affected by experiences other 
than those in the immediate classroom, 
it appears that these particular pupil 
attitudes can reasonably be considered 
associated with their classroom experi- 





This article reports an attempt to de- 
velop and refine an attitude inventory 
which, when administered to pupils, 
will serve as one of several effective cri- 
teria of the competence of student 
teachers. 

The authors report that the inventory 
proved to distinguish markedly among 
student teachers and that it yielded in- 
formation of a different nature than 
that supplied by supervisors’ ratings. 
They further report an investigation, 
by factor analysis, of the source of com- 
munality among the five traits included 
in their inventory. 











ences. It seems logical to assume, fur~. inventory we are developing in this pro- 


ther, that the attitudes held by a ma 
jority of a teacher’s pupils or an 
average score for his class of pupils 
could often be justifiably considered 
as affected by the teacher. Evidence 
from social psychology seems to support 
this assumption. 

The June 1952 report of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association’s 
committee on the Criteria of Teacher 
Effectiveness lists “pupils’ satisfaction 
with the teacher” relatively near the 
ultimate end of the “ultimacy-proxi- 
macy” continuum. The pupil attitude 


1The investigation was supported by the 
General Research Fund of the Graduate School 
of the University of Minnesota. Research as- 
sistants have been Cletus J. Cummisky and 
Samuel T. Mayo. 

2Grim, Paul R., and Hoyt, Cyril J. “Ap- 
praisal of Teaching Competency,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, 31:85-91 (April 16, 1952) . 
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“ject actually deals with more than the 


pupils’ satisfaction with the teacher. 
The pupils’ attitudinal responses to the 
Inventory are considered manifestations 
of the pupils’ personal adjustments to 
the social situation existing in the 
teacher’s classroom. 

In our report of the earlier study we 
listed seven teaching competencies 
which we began to assess for teachers 
by obtaining pupil responses to atti- 
tudinal items. These seven competen- 
cies certainly are not conceived as com- 
prising an exhaustive list of the several 
competencies important for teachers, 
but are selective of those classroom com- 
petencies stemming from principles of 


8Barr, Arvil S. et al., “Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Criteria of Teacher Effective- 
ness,” Review of Educational Research, 22:238- 
263 (June 1952). 
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social psychology and of learning 
theory. 


The seven are: 


I. Quality of classroom government 
II. Clarity of objectives 

III. Cooperative group work 

IV. Incentive quality 
V. Motivational intensity level 

VI. Provision for pupils’ psychological 

needs 
VII. Individualization of instruction 


The current project has chosen to 
consider seven corresponding groups of 
pupil attitudes toward classroom activi- 
ties and interpersonal relations as seven 
important dimensions for study and 
evaluation. It seems that pupil atti- 
tudes toward such matters when sum- 
marized in groups of this kind can be 
considered important aspects of a 
achievement. Such pupil attitudes also 
appear to be psychologically important 
intervening variables for making class- 
room learning become transferable and 
meaningful as well as permanent. This 
motivational function of attitudes rec- 
ognizes the existing relations between 
the quality of pupils’ learning and their 
emotions or feeling tone. The consid- 
eration of attitudes as an aspect of pu- 
pil achievement has long been recog- 
nized but all too frequently omitted 
from formal pupil evaluation instru- 
ments. 

The current experimental form of 
the inventory does not seem suitable 
for yielding individual pupil achieve- 
ment scores. Certain problems of “‘fake- 
ability” or intentional falsification 
would need to be solved before this 
kind of inventory would be suitable for 
appraising the achievement of individ- 
ual pupils. However, the effects of 
“faking” or intentional falsification of 
the inventory are not likely to bias the 
mean score for a teachers’ class. This 
latter use of the inventory as a means 
of appraising certain teaching com- 
petencies seems to be effectively dis- 
guised since pupils agree or disagree 
with short descriptive statements of feel- 
ings which some pupils have expressed 


toward their classroom experiences. 

The attitudes of pupils in student 
teachers’ classes were studied on an ex- 
perimental basis during 1953. This set- 
ting for the investigation was selected 
because the supervising teachers in our 
University High School want additional 
evidence for ratings they assign to stu- 
dent teachers’ achievement. Hence, any 
tests or other measurement devices 
which can be shown useful are likely to 
be used promptly in our pre-service 
teacher education program. An experi- 
mental form of the Pupil Reaction In- 
ventory was composed of two hundred 
simple statements about classroom ex- 
periences and interpersonal relations. 
Pupils were asked to respond to these 
items in the “agree-disagree or uncer- 
tain” manner according to whether 
they judged the item expressed their 
own feeling toward the particular stu- 
dent teachers’ class. 

Although we recognize many un- 
solved problems in this approach to the 
measurement of student teachers’ abili- 
ties to perform adequately in a class- 
room, we examined the first data col- 
lected for evidence on the reliability 
and inter-correlations among the several 
scores. We also studied the relation- 
ships of pupil attitude scores to super- 
vising teachers’ ratings. 

Each of sixteen supervising teachers 
responded to the items on the Reaction 
Inventory by indicating whether or not 
they considered pupil responses to the 
item would be useful indicators of some 
teaching competence. Only those items 
were retained for scoring which re- 
ceived no more than one dissenting vote 
from this jury of sixteen or no more 
than two votes of uncertainty. This 
rather strict selection of items reduced 
the number to 129 items. Also, two 
areas, III “Cooperative Group Work” 
and VII “Individualization i Instruc- 
tion” retained only 12 and 13 items 
respectively. These numbers seemed 
too small to yield reliable scores. Hence, 
the studies reported here deal with 
the other five scores for each of 367 
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TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY OF PupiL ScoRES ON Puptt REACTION INVENTORY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA HiGH SCHOOL, May 1953 

















Reliability Number 

Score Pupil Attitude toward: Coefficient of Items 
I uality of classroom government____. 86 21 
Il clarity of objectives 83 17 
IV incentive quality .76 16 
Vv motivational intensity level___..______ 87 24 
VI provision for psychological needs_____ 84 21 





pupils’ response records from the classes 
of 21 student teachers in the several 
secondary subject areas. We restricted 
the data collected to a sample of stu- 
dent teachers to avoid the necessity of 
high school pupils responding to the 
Inventory for more than two of his 
student teachers. Ratings of the seven 
traits for each student teacher were ob- 
tained from one or more supervising 
teachers who had directly worked with 
the student teacher. 

Item analyses were made to eliminate 
those few items of the pupil inventory 
which supervising teachers considered 
pertinent but whose pupil responses 
failed to discriminate. Reliability co- 
efficients were determined for all five 
scores on a random sample of a hun- 
dred pupil papers. The coefficients of 
reliability for scores based upon the 
items retained after item analysis are 
given in Table 1. 


Product moment correlations were 


calculated between the mean pupil 
score on each attitude and the mean 
rating given by supervising teachers for 
the 21 student teachers. These correla- 
tions were so low (between —.18 and 
+.18) they did not differ significantly 
from zero. This is interpreted to mean 
that the average pupil attitude score 
for a teacher does not appear to be the 
trait which the supervising teachers 
rated. These latter ratings were also 
found to have very low reliabilities 
(ranging from 0 in score IV to .77 in 
score V). However, the mean pupil 
score for student teachers was found 
by analysis of variance to distinguish 
markedly among the student teachers. 
Each of the five pupil scores was found 
to distinguish among the student teach- 
ers in this way. This leads us to con- 
clude that the mean pupil attitude 
score does give usable information 
about the student teachers though it 
seems to be of a different nature from 
that supplied by supervisor’s ratings. 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS AMONG Five Scores ON Pupit REACTION INVENTORY 
CLAss MEANS FOR TWENTY-ONE UNIVERSITY HiIcH SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHERS 








I. Classroom government — 2 EEE 


Il. Clarity of objectives. 





IV. Incentive quality —_ 





V. Motivational level _._ 





VI. Psychological needs 


I II IV Vv 
74 
69 90 
56 90 93 
92 77 75 62 








TABLE 3 
CorRELATIONS AMONG Five Scores ON PupiIL REACTION INVENTORY 
Firty RANDOMLY SELECTED PupiILs OF TWENTY-ONE UNIversITy HiGH SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHERS 











I. Classroom government 
Il. Clarity of objectives 





IV. Incentive quality 





V. Motivational level 





VI. Psychological needs __ 


I II IV Vv 
77 
73 83 
66 85 89 
89 -73 78 67 
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Intercorrelations among the five 
scores were examined to aid us in study- 
ing the usefulness of this number of 
scores on pupil attitudes. 

Tables 2 and 3 show the rather high 
intercorrelations obtained by using the 
mean pupil score for each of the twenty- 
one student teachers (in Table 2) and 
by using fifty randomly selected pupils’ 
papers (in Table 3) . These correlations 
appeared to arise from at least two 
sources, namely (a) relations among 
the traits in the teachers, and (b) halo 
effect in the responses of pupils. It 
seemed possible to eliminate the effect 
of (b) by selecting from each teacher's 
class five independent random samples 
of pupils. The first of these samples 
was used to determine a teacher score 
on trait I, the second sample for trait 
II, etc. Thus different pupils were re- 
sponsible for the teacher’s mean score 
on each of the five traits. Table 4 
shows the intercorrelations among the 
five traits as determined by these inde- 
pendent samples of pupils. 

Since the correlations in Table 2 
were based on means of larger pupil 
groups than those of Table 4, the cor- 
relations given in Table 5 were based 
on the means on all five scores for the 
pupil samples used for obtaining the 


classroom government score entered in 
the correlations of Table 4. As one 
would expect, the values in Table 5 
do not differ markedly from the corre- 
sponding ones in Table 2 since they 
were obtained in a similar manner by 
using smaller pupil samples for the 
same student teachers. However, the 
entries of Table 5 are more appropriate 
for contrast with those of Table 4 be- 
cause they are both based on pupil 
samples of comparable size. The cor- 
relations of Table 4 however, have ex- 
cluded the “halo effect” since different 
pupil samples are responsible for each 
of the five scores assigned to the stu- 
dent teacher. Thus the correlations of 
Table 4 can be interpreted as reflecting 
the interrelations among these five 
traits in these twenty-one student teach- 
ers. It appears that the intercorrela- 
tions given in Table 4 are the ones for 
study in investigating the interrelations 
among the teacher traits assessed by the 
mean pupil scores, while those of Table 
3 seem the most appropriate for study- 
ing problems of pupil attitude achieve- 
ment. 

As a means of examining the source 
of communality among the five traits, 
the intercorrelations reported in Table 
4 were factor analyzed using Thur- 


TABLE 4 
CorRELATIONS AMONG Frve Scores ON Puptt REACTION INVENTORY 
MEANS OF Five INDEPENDENT Pupit SAMPLES FOR EACH OF TWENTY-ONE UNIversIry HiGH SCHOOL 
SrupENT TEACHERS 
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TABLE 5 
CorreLaTions AMONG Five Scores ON Puptt REACTION INVENTORY 
MEANS oF A Sincie Pupm SAMPLE FoR Each OF TWENTY-ONE UNiverstry HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT TEACHERS 




















I II IV Vv 
I. Classroom government 
Il. Clarity of objectives... -76 
IV. Incentive quality 87 88 
V. Motivational level 67 88 92 
92 72 83 70 


VI. Psychological needs 
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TABLE 6 
Factor LOADINGS FOR THE Five SCORES ON THE PUPIL REACTION INVENTORY 
MEANS OF Five INDEPENDENT Pupit SAMPLES FOR EACH OF TWENTY-ONE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA HicH ScHoot STUDENT TEACHERS 




















Score Pupil Attitude toward: Factor I Factor II 
I. quality of classroom government 521 A74 
Il. clarity of objectives 819 059 
IV. incentive quality 564 —-256 
V. motivational intensity level. .688 017 
.784 —.294 


VI. provision for psychological needs____ 





stone’s centroid method. These calcu- 
lations revealed from 40% (IV) to 
70% (V1) of the variance of the scores 
could be attributed to common factors, 
and it was found that two factors could 
account for 95% of this communality. 
The loadings of these two factors are 
reported in Table 6. 

Substantial loadings of the first factor 
were found in the scores of all five 
traits. Translated to variance, they rep- 
resent 81% of the total communality. 
This factor has been tentatively inden- 
tified as one involving the pupil’s own 
understanding of relationships and his 
self-direction toward personalized goals. 
It appears to include the elements of 
the different scores which emphasize the 
pupil’s own, personal feelings toward 
and interpretation of problem situa- 
tions or tasks. The following pupil 
statement probably represents the main 
components of this factor: “The stu- 
dent teacher helped me to understand 
things that were bothering me. Then 
I was able to work by myself on the 
projects I had chosen.” 

The second factor, almost missing in 
Scores II and IV, is relatively weak but 
appears to involve the pupil's feeling 
of acceptance by adults. It is probably 


restricted to the teacher’s recognition 
of the individual importance of the 
pupil as a social being, but apparently 
is not associated particularly with school 
work. 

These same factors were also identi- 
fied through the subsequent analysis of 
the intercorrelations reported in Table 
8. Here the variance of the scores at- 
tributable to the common factors was 
found to range from 87%, (II) to 92% 
(IV and V), which was considerably 
more than appeared in the intercorrela- 
tions of Table 4. A corresponding in- 
crease in the dominance of Factor I is 
indicated by the factor loadings re- 
ported in Table 7. Factor II, however, 
remained weak with some shift of 
strength among the scores. The pre- 
vious identification of this factor be- 
came less secure, but not enough addi- 
tional cues were provided to indicate 
that renaming would have been advan- 
tageous. 

The strength of Factor I in all scores 
indicates the desirability of obtaining 
a score on this factor as an added di- 
mension against which to compare the 
several trait scores obtainable from the 
inventory. 


TABLE 7 
Facror LOADINGS FOR THE Five SCORES ON THE PupIL REACTION INVENTORY 
Firty RANDOMLY SELECTED PuPILS OF TWENTY-ONE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA HicH ScHOOL STUDENT TEACHERS 








Score Pupil Attitude toward: 





I. quality of classroom government. 
II. clarity of objectives 





IV. incentive quality 





V. motivational intensity level 





VI. provision for psychological needs 


Factor I Factor II 
.884 351 
.903 —.148 
.925 —.188 
.890 —.355 
.888 335 














Reorganizing A Workshop: 
An Application of Learning Theory 


John I. Goodlad and Newton C, Hodgson*® 


Emory University 


i is the story of: 


1. a “smorgasbord” workshop that 
operated for many years at Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia; 

2. an analysis of the sources of staff 
and participant frustration in that 
workshop; 

8. the planning and structural 
changes that resulted from the applica- 
tion of learning theory in that analysis. 


The Smorgasbord in Operation 


The smorgasbord workshop is based 
upon a trial-and-error theory of learn- 
ing. The function of the workshop is 
to provide materials and personnel that 
will best help each participant to 
clarify and go to work on his individual 
problem. These materials and people 
are set out, figuratively speaking, on a 
long educational sideboard. The par- 
ticipant goes from staff member to staff 
member, ultimately selecting what 
seems best to suit his palate and need 
for educational nutrition . . . or so the 
theory goes. 

At Emory, some two hundred work- 
shop participants were free, theoreti- 
cally, to meet with any group they 
chose, to confer with any staff member 
they wished, to meet with other partici- 
pants having similar interests, or to 
work independently. Freedom of choice 
and flexibility of schedule were 
stressed. The schedule was prepared 


*Thanks are due to Dorothy M. McGeoch 
and Hubert P. Morehead for their assistance in 
the initial formulation of ideas. 





One of the most popular, or at least 
one of the most common, activities of 
teachers during the summer months is 
attendance at “workshops.” This article 
is a very interesting account of how one 
such workshop was substantially revised 
and improved through the analysis of 
its original structure in terms of cur- 
rent educational theory. 

The authors report that the original 
organization provided for theoretically 
complete freedom of choice which 
turned out to yield very little continuity 
of learning or security for participants. 
Clues to a different approach emerged 
from the observation of certain special 
groups which operated in the same set- 
ting but outside the regular structure 
of the workshop. These clues led to an 
analysis of the entire organization of the 
workshop and to general revision of its 
structure. 











from day to day as a result of requests 
channelled to the director. 

It can readily be imagined what con- 
fusion reigned for the first two weeks 
of the workshop. Participants were run- 
ning back and forth trying to find out 
where they belonged, trying to get a 
problem stated, trying to settle on a 
major and minor interest area. Staff 
members confronted the day’s schedule 
for the first time when they reached the 
building each morning. Even then they 
never could safely predict who or how 
many would be in a given group at a 
given time. 
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Two points are important to note 
here: 

1. The theoretically complete free- 
dom of choice on the part of partici- 
pants made it very difficult to provide 
any continuity of learning or security 
for individuals. 

2. Reliance on a daily schedule 
made for a curiously “inflexible flexi- 
bility” that effectively prevented long- 
range planning by either individuals or 
groups. 

In time, controls — self-imposed and 
otherwise—began to bring order out of 
chaos. Participants began to realize 
that some people were settling into 
groups and moving ahead. They were 
admonished to stop “chair-hopping” 
and get down to business. By the end 
of the second week order prevailed. It 
was assumed that the trial-and-error 
approach to learning had run its nor- 
mal course and participants were set- 
tled where they most needed and 
wanted to be. 

But were they? Was the choice really 
a “free” one? Had chance factors op- 
erated in such a way that the individ- 
ual’s real right to freedom never was ex- 
ercised? Was the choice a good one? 
Did the passage of time and fear of non- 
conformity panic many into a choice 
not truly reflective of need and basic 
interest? It is difficult 10 know, when 
such a wide range of possibly con- 
tributing factors are allowed to operate 
by chance. And it is dangerous to al- 
low so many factors to operate by 
chance when the welfare of human be- 
ings is involved. 


The Operation Analyzed 


At the close of the summer session 
during which the last of the smorgas- 
bord workshops was held, a small group 
began a thorough analysis of the work- 
shop operation. A re-examination of 
learning theory was called for. We 
know today that the whole being—not 
merely the cortex — is involved in any 
learning. Learning cannot be divorced 
from the environment of social inter- 
action and emotional reaction in which 


it occurs. To lose sight of this fact in 
manipulating the environment is to 
limit the possibilities for learning. Ob- 
viously, a workshop so dependent upon 
trial-and-error and so fraught with pos- 
sibilities for social and emotional dis- 
integration was not the best possible. 
What are the essential ingredients of a 
situation more conducive to learning? 
In effect, the committee came up with 
a set of guiding principles: 

1. The workshop must be based 
upon the real problems that teachers 
face on the job. Teachers don’t carry 
around with them a clearly-defined 
set ready to be pulled out on invitation. 
Rather, they have a number of vague 
anxieties pertaining to those educa- 
tional matters they feel some inade- 
quacy about doing. Getting behind 
these anxieties to the problems that 
produce them demands high-level skill 
in group leadership and individual 
counselling. 

2. The peer group is a powerful edu- 
cative force. Structure must facilitate 
the productive channelling of this 
force. 

3. Groups and individuals must ex- 
perience minimum frustration from the 
mechanics of getting to human and ma- 
terial resources. 

4. Structure must facilitate the early 
formulation of relatively permanent 
working groups within which a sense of 
unity may be developed. 

5. Guidance must be of the close, 
personal sort that facilitates early iden- 
tifiction of those not adjusting to work- 
shop procedures and continuous sup- 
port of those engaged in the arduous 
problem-solving process. 

6. Structure must permit scheduling 
of study groups for extended periods 
of time, individual study, and frequent 
staff-participant counselling. 

7. Structure must permit easy inter- 
group communication. There is no 
point in setting up the large, general 
workshop if structure is to crystallize 
into discrete cells. 

8. Procedures must facilitate con- 
tinuous individual and group evalua- 
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tion and opportunity to appraise the 
total learning environment. 

9. Procedures must be illustrative of 
desirable practice for elementary and 
secondary schools. Involvement in 
learning provides insight not only into 
what is being learned but also into the 
process of learning. 


Clues to the Core Curriculum 
Approach 


What are the implications of these 
assumptions for structure? Clues came 
from experience with two maverick 
LA For years, DeKalb County (in 
which Emory is located) sent in a se- 
lected group of teachers to study 
county-wide problems selected during 
the school year by the entire instruc- 
tional and administrative staff. For 
several years, too, there had been an- 
other group of teachers who met from 
the start with a common bond of pur- 
pose. Each of these groups worked as 
single, separate, units throughout the 
entire morning, using the resources of 
the workshop as a whole but otherwise 
not participating in the general scram- 
ble the study group formulation. In 
the afternoon, they broke up to sample 
the smorgasbord offerings along with 
other workshop participants. Some in- 
teresting dentuemenn became _ glar- 
ingly apparent: 

1. Both of these groups quickly got 
down to business. Group members, 
with very few exceptions, appeared re- 
laxed and purposeful, in obvious con- 
trast to the harried appearance of so 
many other participants. 


2. Group unity soon appeared and 
was expressed in plans for parties, pic- 
nics, dinners. 

8. Curiosity about these two groups 
began to spread through the workshop. 
What was going on that caused their 
members to be so interested and so 
loyal to their groups? “They must be 
having a soft time of it,” some said. 

4. Hostility towards these groups 
began to increase during the second 
week of the workshop. While everyone 
else was struggling with the human 


dilemma of making choices, the “fa- 
vored few” —the “in-groups’” — were 
being spared this torture (or so it 
seemed). Even a few of the staff mem- 
bers began to look at these two groups 
(and perhaps their leaders) with jaun- 
diced eyes. 

5. Members of these two groups re- 
vealed some anxiety in their selection 
of afternoon special interest groups 
from the smorgasbord. But it was ob- 
vious that their anxiety was not nearly 
comparable to that expressed by the 
random groups. Did security gained 
from membership in the “in-groups” 
carry over to assist the individual in 
his special interest selection? We lean 
strongly to the conclusion that it did 
and restructuring of the workshop was 
based in part upon this conclusion. 
Similarly, were the special interest se- 
lections of the “in-group” members 
better in the sense of meeting personal 
needs and representing freedom of 
choice? Again, we think that they were. 


A New Structure Takes Form 


Needed, apparently, was an over-all 
structure that would give all partici- 
pants security and support in their 
struggle to define and attack the prob- 
lems that really concerned them. The 
two “in-groups” appeared to provide 
what was needed. Why not set up all 
the groups on the same basis? 


There is no need to go into all the 
ideas that tumbled out now that the 
key had been turned and the door 
opened. A committee meeting several 
dozen times set forth an over-all design 
that has persisted, with relatively mi- 
nor adjustments, to the present. The 
basic characteristics are these: 

1. Every participant is assigned from 
the beginning to a “core” group under 
the direction of a single staff member. 
These groups are very broadly defined 
as elementary education, secondary 
education, administration. 

2. These groups meet with only cas- 
ual reference to the workshop as a 
whole for the first few days. Time is 
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spent in getting acquainted with one 
another and with resources represented 
in group membership, discussing the 
workshop and its design, taking inven- 
tory of total workshop resources, tenta- 
tively setting forth and exploring sug- 
gested problem areas, and getting down 
to work and study. Meanwhile, the 
staff is coming together for late after- 
noon meetings to build its own soli- 
darity. 

3. Towards the end of the first week, 
information about special interest 
areas represented in the diverse compe- 
tencies of the staff is supplied to the 
groups. Then, an opportunity to visit 
staff members about tentative interest 
groups is provided. These visits are 
discussed back in the “core” groups. 
Finally, one or more of these special 
interest areas is selected by each par- 
ticipant. 

4. By the beginning of the second 
week, the general configuration of the 
entire daily schedule has emerged. 
Mornings are devoted entirely to “core” 
group activities consisting of group dis- 
cussions, small group exploration, 
individual study, field trips, and obser- 
vations. Staff members frequently are 
inter-changed. Afternoons are devoted 
to three major activities: special inter- 
est groups, individual conferences with 
staff members, and use of the workshop 
library. 


Further Developments 
Present structure has by no means 


crystallized. There is considerable 
support for the idea that present core 
group classifications should be restruc- 


tured so that each group will contain 
administrators and both elementary 
and secondary teachers. Some groups in 
recent years were so set up. The spe- 
cial interest groups still are a source of 
disagreement. Some feel that they 
should grow directly and naturally out 
of the core groups. Others feel that 
_they should be laboratories centered in 
research interests of the staff. All fa- 
miliar with the Emory School Problems 
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LEARNING THEORY 


Laboratory (as the workshop is called) 
are agreed that much of the tension has 
gone out of the entire process of group 
formulation. All are agreed, too, that 
whatever other changes are made and 
whatever basis is used for determining 
group membership, the basic “core” 
structure should not be tampered with. 
And it will not be... at least until 
such time as our improved insights into 
learning and the conditions most con- 
ducive to it, together with our analysis 
of what such a workshop ought to do, 
suggest the need for a framework more 
compatible with these changed percep- 
tions. 

Four broad generalizations may be 
formulated from the above account. 
They have relevance not only for adult 
learnings but also for the analysis of 
structure at both elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels. 

1. Reverberations from gross dis- 
crepancies existing between instruc- 
tional intent and the organizational 
framework designed to express that in- 
tent tend to be felt first in structure or 
factors related to it. As a consequence, 
there is a great tendency in American 
education to manipulate structure with 
little reference to the true source of 
the discrepancies themselves. We devise 
new report card symbols, social promo- 
tions, and larger blocks of instructional 
time without ever getting down to the 
fundamental premises that indicate, 
first, whether such changes are desirable 
and, second, how to make them stick. 

2. Any realistic approach to reorder- 
ing the environment for more effective 
learning includes postulation of valid 
learning theory. 

8. Any comprehensive attempt to 
better the conditions for learning in- 
volves careful analysis of educational 
intent. 

4. Structure is a natural outgrowth 
of a clear formulation of the learning 
desired and the conditions under which 
it may best be fostered. Structure is the 
slave and not the master of instruction. 








Educational Planning In Pakistan 


Paul W. Scheid 
Oberlin College 


Q. AUGUST 14, 1947, the British 
Indian Empire came to an end and the 
sub-continent of India was partitioned 
into two sovereign states—India and 
Pakistan—on the principle of religious, 
cultural, and ideological self-determina- 
tion. Thus Pakistan, the largest Muslim 
state in the world, came into existence. 


The new nation has won, to a large 
degree, economic and political stability 
within the period of a little more than 
six years. Although economically Pak- 
istan became almost self-sufficient with- 
in the first year of its existence, there 
were other problems of diverse nature 
which ordinarily would have shaken 
the foundation of any country in the 
world. 

The people of Pakistan have realized 
more keenly, perhaps, than any other 
national group the cogency of H. G. 
Well’s classic statement that the modern 
world is a race between education and 
catastrophe. From its inception, the 
task of providing education for the 
people of Pakistan was subjected to 
rigorous scrutiny. To implement its 
resources in money and trained person- 
nel, particularly the latter, the govern- 
ments of Pakistan and the United 
States, toward the end of 1950, con- 
cluded a cultural agreement popularly 
known throughout the world as the 
“Fulbright Agreement” or “Program.” 
Under this agreement, the government 
of each country participating in the 
program sets up, with the assistance of 
the U. S. Department of State, a founda- 
tion consisting of four representatives 





This is a report of an educational 
conference in Pakistan in which the au- 
thor participated. The conference was 
called, under the auspices of a Full- 
bright Agreement Program, to plan for 
the establishment of a universal, free, 
and compulsory educational system in 
a nation in which more than 85 per cent 
of the population is now illiterate. Nat- 
urally, the rapid but effective prepara- 
tion of teachers was of central concern 
to the conference participants. 











from the participating country and four 
from the United States. 

Although the overall objective of 
each program—to foster mutual under- 
standing and collaboration in the im- 
portant spheres of education, science, 
and culture—is the same, the actual 
program of each foundation varies from 
country to country according to its own 
special needs. In accordance with these 
objectives of the Fulbright program, 
the United States Education Founda- 
tion—Pakistan has directed a major 
share of its resources into establishing 
schools and preparing professionally 
equipped teachers. 

One of the initial steps in this direc- 
tion was taken in early 1953 when the 
United States Education Foundation— 
Pakistan planned a three-day collo- 
quium, to deal directly with the diverse 

roblems that must be faced in estab- 
ishing schools and teacher-education 
curricula. The writer assisted in struc- 
turing the over-all plan and organiza- 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN PAKISTAN 


tion of the colloquium and attempted 
to serve both as a participant and ob- 
server throughout the event. This paper 
reports his impressions and evaluations 
of one of the first major attempts at 
uniting the East and West in the area 
of teacher education. 


The series of platform addresses, 
open meetings, forums, and panel dis- 
cussion which made up this three-day 
event'—with the title “Education in 
the World Today’—were under the 
guidance of leading Pakistani educators 
from all levels; members of provincial 
and federal departments of education; 
selected staff members of the American 
Embassy in Karachi and the American 
Consultate General in Lahore; and the 
United States Information Education 
services in Karachi and Lahore. 

The problem that is of most im- 
mediate concern to the educational 
leaders of Pakistan is that of establish- 
ing, as quickly as possible, a system of 
universal, free, and compulsory educa- 
tion through the secondary level (grade 
ten). Obviously, as these schools are 
gradually erected across the country, 
professionally equipped teachers will be 
in great demand. Therefore, a major 
share of the discussion was directed into 
a careful analysis of conditions of lit- 
eracy in the country. 

Briefly, the analysis revealed the fol- 
lowing data: 

Before the partition of the sub-con- 
tinent of India, over eighty percent of 
its population of nearly 400 million was 
illiterate. In the case of Pakistan, which 
educationally comprises some of the 
most backward areas of the subcon- 
tinent, the percentage of literacy was 
even lower. According to the 1950 
census there are about 10,370,000 lit- 


1The colloquium was scheduled on January 
29-31, 1953, at Central Training College, the 
teachers’ college for men within the provincial 
university, The University of the Punjab, La- 
hore, Pakistan. 
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erates in Pakistan, about 13.8 per cent 
of the total population. An attempt to 
achieve universal literacy would neces- 
sarily involve the employment of a vast 
number of teachers, the construction of 
many school buildings, and the furnish- 
ing of ample instructional materials. 
Questions pertaining to estimated costs, 
in rupees, of financing an educational 
program of these proportions and sug- 
gestions for various types of taxes, or 
levies, to provide funds for the program 
were prepared and evaluated. 


Significant as these considerations 
were to the Pakistanis, the writer was 
impressed by the fact that all their de- 
liberations did not pile fact upon fact 
and figure upon figure. If it had not 
been for the characteristic dress and ap- 
pearance of the Pakistani participants, 
the writer could have easily concluded 
that he was participating in an Ameri- 
can conference with American educa- 
tors and students taking similar roles. 
Differences in coloring of skin, in style 
of dress, and in English accents faded 
away as both Pakistanis and Americans 
joined with equal zest and enthusiasm 
in critical discussions of the quality and 
character of the new education for the 
nation. It was in these discussions that 
Americans and Pakistanis joined forces, 
refuting Kipling’s “East is East and 
West is West and never the twain shall 
meet.” 

It was gratifying to note that all par- 
ticipants agreed that the problem of 
providing education and teachers is not 
one merely of expansion, but that it is 
a problem of the depth, quality, and 
content of education. Pakistan is 
pledged to the ideals of democracy and 
social justice, requiring an educated 
public which will aid in the elimina- 
tion of poverty and disease and bring 
to everyone the benefits of scientific, 
technological, and economic progress. 
Pakistan shares with America the con- 
viction that education has a very vital 
role to play in the maintenance of a 
democratic order. Platform speakers 
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and discussion leaders alike demanded 
that schools produce civilized and cul- 
tured people with a reverence for life 
and an awareness of values, that “it in- 
volves three things—the development 
of moral integrity, the creation of re- 
sponsible citizenry, and the acquisition 
of special technical knowledge for pro- 
fessional leadership.” 

In each event in the colloquium in 
which the over-all goals of education 
were formulated, the significance of the 
teacher was repeatedly emphasized. 
Statements like the following were fre- 
quent: 

The proper business of the teacher is to help 
the student develop power of thought, how to 
appraise his experiences, and how to discover 
for himself a good way of life. Given the right 
teacher, the student is bound to profit from his 
care. Without him, he will be handicapped at 
the best and repelled at the worst. The first 
requirement of the teacher, therefore, is that 
he should be an educated person—educated in 
the real sense of the word. That alone is of 
supreme and ultimate value. The notion that 
effective reform can come in any other way 
than by improving the quality of the teacher is 
a fallacy. Our teachers must concern them- 
selves with standards of value and must de- 
velop their own philosophy of life in society. 

One other problem identified—and 
one of equal concern to the Americans 

resent—was that of the schools’ enlist- 
ing support and interest of parents in 
educating the child. The need for pro- 
grams of parent or “adult” education 
was immediately recognized. 
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Space does not permit a full review 
of each event. As the writer moved, 
however, from one group to another, 
he sensed in their struggles the hope, 
through education, of the establishment 
of free societies within a free world. 
One of the major speakers insisted that 
all freedom-loving people must 
. » » be on guard that they may not be mov- 
ing toward a state where men have ears to 
hear what is good and not minds to judge 
what is really good. Men are not free because 
they are said to be so. Man is free enly when 
he is mentally free and if he has the freedom 
to distinguish truth from falsehood, no matter 
where he lives—in America, in Russia, or in 
Pakistan. Awareness of this moral crisis in 
education is imperative if human beings are 
not to end their lives in cynicism, despair and 
suicide. 


The ultimate value of the meeting 
must not, however, be completly meas- 
ured by what it may have accomplished 
objectively in the number of proposals 
and recommendations accepted and 
acted upon. The ultimate ese of this 
colloguium—and other experiments in 
international relationships—is that such 
collaboration will promote the cause of 
peace among the nations of the world. 
Members of one nation see members of 
other nations at close quarters and they 
come to know the immensity of each 
other’s problems, to note the courage 
and energy with which they face prob- 
lems, and, in turn, interpret for each 
other common feelings, hopes, and 
aspirations. 











A Course In International Education 
William W. Brickman 


New York University 


, years since the end of World 
War II have been marked by the emer- 
gence of a widespread interest on the 
part of educators in the educational 
and cultural relations among nations. 
Contributing in a large measure to this 
situation was the birth and develop- 
ment of Unesco. Not that American 
pedagogues did not pay attention to 
these matter before the war; abundant 
records testify to their activities, such 
as attending international conferences, 
exchanging students and teachers, and 
arranging foreign study programs. On 
the whole, however, these were sys- 
tematic only to a limited degree and 
certainly did not penetrate to the grass 
roots of the profession. 

As international educational and 
cultural activities began to multiply in 
the postbellum years, it soon became 
evident to some people that a move- 
ment was in the making. To appreciate 
fully the nature, extent, and complex- 
ity of the problem of international edu- 
cational relations, there is no better 
way than to examine its roots and its 
contemporary ramifications all over the 
world. 

This was the reasoning behind the 
writer’s proposal in 1948 to organize a 
graduate course in the history of educa- 
tion which would explore thoroughly 
all past efforts at .nternational educa- 
tional and cultural cooperation. It is 
to the credit of the administration of 
the School of Education at New York 
University that the course was offered 
as early as the fall of 1950. So far as can 
be determined at the present, it was the 
first course of this kind and apparently 
still the only one given by any institu- 
tion known to the writer. 


The new course in the history of in- 
ternational education was frankly ex- 
wey There was no model in the 

eld of education that could be fol- 
lowed and the basic materials had to 
be assembled from scattered sources in 
several foreign languages. Some guid- 
ance was furnished by the fields of his- 
tory of international relations, history 
of international law, the development 
of foreign trade, comparative literature, 
the history of science, the history of 
missions, and related areas. The more 
detailed works in the history of educa- 
tion yielded valuable clues which had 
to be investigated in a variety of not 
always easily accessible sources. 

The best teaching procedure, under 
these circumstances, seemed to be the 
seminar. The instructor expounded on 
the methodology of historical research 
and on the various types of reference 
works which would be of the greatest 
utility to the students. He then fur- 
nished the group with a list of several 
score topics which should be studied. 
As each student reported from time to 
time on his research, the instructor 
would provide the historial setting in 
every case. There was no organized se- 
quence of lectures, a fact which led the 
students in their course evaluations at 
the end of the semester to recommend a 
synthesis of the lecture and the seminar 
approaches. The experience of this first 
attempt to teach the new course con- 
vinced the instructor that he had ex- 
pected too much from his graduate 
students. Too many were not prepared 
in the historical disciplines to construct 
their own sequential backgrounds. 

It was fortunate for the instructor 
and for the future of the course that an 
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opportunity was made available to 
spend seven months, from February to 
September, 1951, in research work in 
the major libraries of Europe and the 
United States. The writer made ample 
use of the facilities of the British Mu- 
seum, the Bodleian at Oxford, the 
Warburg Library at the University of 
London, the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and the Musée Pédagogique in Paris, 
the library of the Peace Palace in The 
Hague, the Nobel Institute Library in 
Oslo, the Pestalozzianum in Ziirich, the 
Vatican Library, and the royal univer- 
sity libraries and archives in half a 
dozen other countries. In the United 
States, the Huntington, Hoover, and 
Newberry libraries were very helpful. 
The donor of the generous research fel- 
lowship, Brown University, was kind 
enough to make no demands upon the 
recipient other than the presentation 
of four copies of anything that may be 
published as a result of the trip. 


The writer was able to gather not 
only material for several monographic 
studies, but also much terrace in- 
formation on the different aspects of 
international cultural relations and a 
sizable amount of bibliographical ref- 
erences in a dozen foreign languages. 
All this was put into the course in the 
form of lectures, bibliographies, and 
outlines of special topics. From the fall 
of 1951 onward, accordingly, the meth- 
ods of conducting the course were 
changed to make provision for the in- 
clusion of the material found in the 
libraries of Europe and the United 
States. 

In addition to his research labors, the 
writer took time to visit schools now 
and then, particularly international 
schools in Denmark and Switzerland; 
to attend an international conference 
on comparative education in London; 
to work voluntarily two weeks in the 
Unesco headquarters in Paris; and to 
confer with officials of several interna- 
tional educational organizations. The 
instructor's experience was thus practi- 
cal as well as theoretical in the area of 
international education. 
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The course in the history of interna- 
tional education was also offered in the 
summer session of 1952 and in the Uni- 
versity’s extension division at Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the academic 
year of 1952-53. At present, it is an 
integral part of the curriculum for spe- 
cialists in international education, and 
plans call for it to be taught for some 
time to come. The writer hopes that 
others will become interested in teach- 
ing this type of course, hence his de- 
tailed description of the genesis and 
content of the study of the history of 
international education. 


The aim of the course is to provide 
teachers in service, prospective teachers, 
and others interested in this field with 
the subject-matter content and _ tech- 
niques of research to enable them to 
advance the ideal of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and harmony. 
The scope embraces the development 
of international relations in the realms 
of culture and education in ancient 
times, with special stress on China, In- 
dia, and the Hellenistic world; in the 
middle ages, with special reference to 
the cultural impact of the Moslems and 
the international characteristics of the 
university; and in modern times, from 
the Renaissance to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The second semester deals with 
the past century and a half, including 
the rise of peace education, plans for 
international educational organizations, 
international cultural conferences, the 
cultural and educational work of the 
League of Nations, the development of 
international schools, interchange of 
teaching and student personnel, gov- 
ernmental cultural programs, Unesco, 
and other topics. What cannot be cov- 
ered in class lectures and discussions is 
generally studied by individuals in the 
form of research investigations. 

All students are requested to read 
several works on educational history 
and international relations. It is un- 


fortunate that most of them are unable 
to read the excellent surveys of Jacob 
Ter Meulen, Der Gedanke der inter- 
nationalen Organisation, and Christian 
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L. Lange, Histoire de l’internatio- 
nalisme, to mention but a few of the 
most informative and scholarly works 
which are accessible only to those who 
have studied foreign languages and 
have maintained postscholastic contact 
with them. Parenthetically it might be 
remarked that the long neglect of for- 
eign-language instruction in high 
schools and teachers’ colleges has paid 
off in a fashion that is not at all ad- 
mirable. Too many educators talk glib- 
ly of the necessity of international 
understanding and too few do anything 
to make that really possible by encour- 
aging students to acquire facility to 
read in languages other than their own. 


Another requirement is the prepara- 
tion of a critically annotated bibliog- 
raphy of articles on the history of in- 
ternational, cultural, and educational 
relations appearing in scholarly and 
professional journals. These writings 
are to be summarized and evaluated on 
the basis of the principles of historical 
writing, such as described in the writ- 
er’s Guide to Research in Educational 
History.1. Among the periodicals from 
which the students have selected arti- 
cles for summarization are the Journal 
of Modern History, American Histori- 
cal Review, Speculum, Journal of 
Southern History, Books Abroad, Amer- 
ican Quarterly, International Journal 
of Ethics, Isis, Osiris, Bulletin of the 
History of Medicine, Educational For- 
um, School and Society, and numerous 
others from the fields of history, science, 
comparative literature, philosophy, so- 
ciology, religion, and education. It 
will be seen that the term “education” 
is conceived broadly, a defensible prac- 
tice since education and culture over- 
lap to a large degree and because edu- 
cation in the narrow sense is not always 
an exciting field for scholarly study. 

In spite of the paucity of suitable 
reading matter that is still in print for 
use as textbooks in the course, the in- 
structor managed to select some works 
which were of much profit to the stu- 
dents. Among the books read were P. 
Rossello’s Forerunners of the Interna- 
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tional Bureau of Education, which is 
also available in the original and longer 
French edition; Quincy Wright’s A 
Study of War in two volumes; Frank 
M. Russell’s Theories of International 
Relations, and F. P. Walters’ A History 
of the League of Nations, in two vol- 
umes. The instructor hopes to expand 
his brief article, “International Educa- 
tion,” published in 1950 in the second 
edition of Walter S. Monroe’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, into 
a volume of textual proportions. 

The choice of the research project is 
left to the student, subject to the ap- 
proval of the instructor. This proce- 
dure is necessary, since some students 
will roam outside the limits of the 
course or will select topics which re- 
quire the reading of languages they are 
unable to handle. The students receive 
a six-page list of suggestions for re- 
search and a classified bibliography of 
some twenty-five pages. As the semester 
progresses, they get at least two oppor- 
tunities of presenting their projects for 
the comment and criticism of the class 
and the instructor. 

There are no examinations except 
the one at the conclusion of the term. 
The students are expected to confer 
with the instructor about the problems 
involved in their research work, and in 
this way it is possible to estimate their 
capacity, interest, zeal, and efficiency. 
Moreover, when the students report on 
their projects to the class they furnish 
another index to their abilities. Then 
there is the critical reading of the com- 
pleted and documented report by the 
instructor. Finally, the examination 
affords additional insight upon which 
to base the semester’s grade. Each class 
thus far has elected to take an oral ex- 
amination on the research project and 
its relationship to the course as a whole. 
Doctoral candidates and prospective as- 
pirants for the doctorate usually appre- 
ciate preliminary experience with a 


1(New York: New York University Book- 


store, 1949.) 
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type of test which holds terror for 
many. 

At the conclusion of each course, the 
instructor requests the students to write 
some critical comment regarding the 
content and procedures. Naturally 
enough, there are specific criticisms of 
the requirements, the textbooks, the 
instructor’s lectures, and other aspects 
of instruction. Many remarked that 
they obtained access to untilled soil and 
a deeper and wider appreciation of the 
international interdependence of educa- 
tion and culture. The values of the 
research project and the oral examina- 
tion were also recognized for the most 
part. A minority of some size felt that 
there the course contained nothing to 
“take home” and use in the teaching 
situation in the elementary or high 
school. However, no attempt was made 
to sell the subject on the basis of its 
practicality or functional value. The 
instructor continually emphasized the 
fact that the object of the course was 
humanistic and professional in the 
broad sense of the term. Even more, 
he tended to argue that the subject was 
valuable precisely because it could not 
be translated into immediate practical 
use. As it is, the practical element has 
enjoyed too much attention in the pro- 
grams of teacher education. It is high 
time that the theoretical and the “im- 
practical” came into their own. Of 
course, many teachers pointed out in 
their evaluation of their term’s work 
that they were now a with the 
resources which would enable them to 
teach international values in their 
classes. This is a welcome response, al- 
though the course has never been di- 
rected primarily toward this end. The 
instructor believes that the student 
should be encouraged to use his own 
initiative in applying what he has 
learned in the graduate content courses 


to his own teaching. No useful purpose 
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is being served by adding another meth- 
ods course to an already overloaded 
teacher-education program. 

For the future, the writer hopes to 
improve the teaching techniques of the 
course and to make available for the 
students’ use a series of fundamental 
publications on the history of interna- 
tional education. A text has already 
been mentioned in a previous para- 
graph, but this is unlikely to appear 
for several years. In the meantime, a 
detailed syllabus-outline with copious 
bibliographical references and sugges- 
tions for research projects is in prepara- 
tion. Also planned is one or more 
source volumes which would include 
translations of documents which are 
currently only readable in foreign lan- 
guages. The writer also expects to com- 
plete and publish his monographs on 
Bengt Skytte’s international Sophopo- 
lis, Pestalozzi’s reputation in France, 
and Herman Molkenboer’s activities in 
behalf of international educational co- 
operation. These and other writings 
which may be prepared by others 
should go a long way toward providing 
resources for the more successful study 
of the history of international educa- 
tion. 

This article was written in order to 
describe the experience of one institu- 
tion with a new type of course in a 
field that has been considered hoary 
and hidebound. Perhaps professors in 
other universities might be tempted to 
organize similar courses. It is also 
worth-while pondering the desirability 
of reorienting the usual courses in the 
history of education to point up the in- 
ternational emphasis. That new de- 
mands will be made on the instructor is 
obvious; that the teaching of educa- 
tional history deserves new approaches 
and fresh content seems beyond ques- 
tion. 














In-Service Education In the Northwest 


S. V. Martorana and David E. Willis 
State College of Washington 


F OR the past seven years the State 
College of Washington has been devel- 
oping an in-service program in coopera- 
tion with a number of public school 
systems. That development has come 
about through the shared creative 
thought and action of many people in 
the schools and at the College. This 
paper describes the extent of the pro- 
gram and its operation. 


Extent of the Program 

In-service programs in cooperation 
with the State College of Washington 
have reached public-school systems 
widely distributed over the state. This 
service is available to all that care to 
cooperate and can be accommodated 
within the limits of staff and resources 
of the college. No claim is made that 
full coverage of the state has been 
achieved or was intended. 

Since 1948-49 fourteen city and two 
county public school systems have been 
carrying on projects. In nine city and 
in both county systems staff members 
in public school grades K-12 partici- 
pated in the programs. Two other 
school systems began work at the high 
school level only. After a lapse of three 
years in one of these two cities, an in- 
service program was re-activated in- 
volving the staff of the junior college 
only. In the remaining three of the 
fourteen cities programs were initiated 
at the junior-college level. In two of 
these cities the program after a year of 
operation was extended to include all 
grades. 

Seven cooperating systems are located 
in the Columbia Basin area, newly de- 
veloped for irrigation agriculture by 
water backed up behind the Grand 
Coulee Dam. Here population influx, 


actual and impending, is so great as to 
create serious need for calm study of 
present and future school problems. 
Seven, including the two county sys- 
tems, are located in the rich agricul- 
tural regions of the state, comprised of 
the Wenatchee and Yakima Valleys and 
the eastern wheatlands. Two are located 
on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 


Mechanics of the Program 


A cooperative program necessarily 
infers joint responsibilities for support 
and control of the activity by both the 
teacher-education institution and the 
local system. The questions which most 
often arise are: (1) Who is responsible 
for initiating action to start an in- 
service program and what steps do they 
take? (2) How is the matter of aca- 
demic credit for participation in the 
program handled? (3) What arrange- 
ments are necessary for meeting de- 
mands on work-load and concomitant 
adjustments of consultant personnel 
from the college staff? An essential con- 
dition for initiation of an in-service 
program is a state of readiness on the 
part of the school staff. Teachers and 
administrators generally want to do as 
much as they can for the children en- 
trusted to their care. For the most part 
they are well aware of the limitations 
of their present efforts and are contin- 
ually seeking ways to improve. In many 
cases they are held back by not know- 
ing where to begin, how best to work 
together on improvement, and what 
resources are available to help them. 
When such a situation becomes a mat- 
ter of group concern and inquiry, they 
are approaching readiness for an in- 
service program. 

In general, a program begins after a 
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school district makes an approach to 
the college. Representatives of the col- 
lege then confer with officials of the 
district to ascertain the degree of readi- 
ness, and to make arrangements for get- 
ting the program underway the follow- 
ing school year. As the program pro- 
ceeds, all administrative routine is 
handled by an office called Community 
College Service (General College Ex- 
tension). This includes registering in- 
dividuals for academic credit, recording 
of payment by the school district, ad- 
ministering travel expenses of college 
personnel, and recording of credits 
earned by those who participate. The 
School of Education provides staff time 
of the professional personnel who go 
out to the district. 


Annual costs to the school district for 
the program are kept to a minimum. 
Once initial plans = the next year’s 
program have been completed, the 
Board of Directors of the district allots 
a specified sum for the school year to be 
paid to Community College Service for 
services of the college staff member. 
Cost accounting indicates that this 
“fee” from the district just about pays 
for the travel and subsistence expenses 
of the consultant. 


The question of academic credit for 
participation in the program has two 
complicating facets. The first is that 
credit is the traditional framework by 
which college offerings are recorded 
and administered. The second is that 
credit is the incentive which, for many 
teachers, brings about initial involve- 
ment. However, once the individual is 
involved, the dynamics of the program 
become the principal attraction to con- 
tinued participation therein. Credit, 
as such, is a means to the end of wide- 
spread participation. 

A unique feature of this cooperative 
program is that the participating staff 
members are not paid extra money or 
salary for this activity. Instead, the in- 
dividual staff member receives credit 
on his work load. For example, a staff 
member who visits a local school system 
two days each month during a school 
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year receives one-quarter of his work 
load to carry on this task. 

This arrangement has the advantages 
of: (1) forestalling clashes in ambitions 
of the staff which might arise from a 
plan of extra pay for extra work; (2) 
giving the program equal status with 
on-campus duties; and (3) emphasizing 
the intent of the college to be a service 
center to local school districts without 
exploiting their financial resources. 


Operational Features 


The procedures used during the con- 
sultant’s monthly visit generally follow 
the same basic pattern in all systems. 
There is at least one general meeting 
involving all staff members partici- 
pating in the program. In addition, as 
many meetings with smaller groups, 
individual conferences, and classroom 
visitations are scheduled for the con- 
sultant as possible. 

The general meeting serves as a for- 
um where all participants can consider 
and act together upon their common 
problems. Specific projects can be as- 
signed to working committees and indi- 
viduals for more intense study. They 
can make periodic progress reports and 
submit their findings for action by the 
whole group. Review, revision, and 
policy-level action on their findings are 
accomplished in the general meetings. 

The working committees focus their 
efforts on particular problems in the 
local school program. The specific 
task determines who is to work on each 
committee and how it will be organ- 
ized. Teachers, administrators, special- 
ists, and often students and laymen 
serve as needed and interested. Theirs 
is the task of cooperating with the visit- 
ing consultant in gathering informa- 
tion, identifying factual and material 
resources, and developing tentative rec- 
ommendations to be presented later to 
the whole staff. Individuals desiring 
help with specific problems make use 
of the consultant’s time whenever pos- 
sible. 

Overall coordination and planning 
of the program are joint responsibili- 
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ties of the consultant and local school 
staff members chosen by the school 
personnel. In some cases this local co- 
ordinating agency has been a single in- 
dividual, either an administrator or 
teacher, chosen by his colleagues. In 
others, it has been a steering committee 
representative of the several building 
units and grade levels in the system. 


Within this general pattern the in- 
service program in each school system 
is operated as an individual enterprise. 
The consultant is authorized by the 
college to operate as the situation de- 
mands. His role is to work as an in- 
tegral member of the group during the 
process of determining objectives for the 
study program, of building an organiza- 
tion within which they will work, and 
of developing the solution of the par- 
ticular problems being studied. To the 
group he can bring: (1) the benefit of 
his own training and experience; (2) a 
sharing of the experiences of other 
school systems in which he has been in- 
volved; (3) an objective point of view, 
often seeing things to which those in 
the system perhaps have been too close 
to see; (4) a degree of inspiration; and 
(5) a stimulus to group effort. In ad- 
dition, he can draw upon the full staff 
and facilities of the college for special 
resources. 


Representative Programs 


In no two systems have the content, 
pattern of staff involvement, and 
achievements of these in-service pro- 
grams been the same. What took place 
in each was, logically, shaped by many 
variables inherent in the particular sit- 
uation. Some programs obviously have 
been more successful than others, but 
a brief description of representative 
successful programs may indicate the 
potentialities. 

Elementary. In one system, where 
the elementary schools had long oper- 
ated more or less as “sovereign king- 
doms,” the administration wanted to 
develop an organization for cooperative 
study and effort among the separate 
schools. A class was set up and almost 
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all of the teachers and principals par- 
ticipated from the beginning, although 
not all for college credit. A general 
roblem, “Teaching to Individual Dif- 
erences,” was chosen for study the first 
year. Teachers met together as study 
groups in their own buildings for cer- 
tain phases of their study; for others, 
they met in horizontal and vertical 
committees across the system. Their 
own recognition of and _ satisfaction 
from the value of working together 
during the first year inspired them to 
dig into a survey of teaching practices 
and content in the social studies for the 
second year. During the third year, un- 
der leadership of their own steering 
committee after the consultant’s with- 
drawal, they developed a social studies 
guide that would: (1) allow some 
teachers who were already doing unit 
teaching to strengthen and enrich their 
teaching; (2) encourage others to ex- 
periment; (3) help the more tradi- 
tional to enrich their content and 
method; and (4) allow each teacher 
freedom to work according to his own 
genius. 

When the “completed” guide was 
finally assembled, it was clear to a ma- 
jority that they could not rest, that this 
guide represented only a step in a con- 
tinuing process of revision and devel- 
opment. Most important was the fact 
that all recognized the value to them 
and to their students of cooperative 
study and group consideration and 
thinking. 

Junior High School. During the year 
prior to opening of the first junior high 
school in a small city system, a nucleus 
of the new staff had started to work 
out its educational program. A con- 
sultant was called in to assist in this 
process. As teachers were hired to com- 
plete the staff, they joined the group 
in its study. Together they drew up a 
statement of objectives for the junior- 
high program, selected a core-type or- 
ganization, determined the content to 
be included in the core and the special 
classes, and developed a few unit out- 
lines for the core rooms. Among other 
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problems discussed were: ways and 
means to integrate programs of the spe- 
cial and core classes, policies for evalua- 
tion and reporting to parents, sources 
of and uses for instructional materials, 
and policies for student government. 

For the first two years of the school’s 
operation, the group continued to work 
with the 9 consultant, evaluating 
and revising their program as it devel- 
—_ The result was an understanding 
of and confidence in the new program 
on the part of the staff that was passed 
on to the children and the parents. The 
close teamwork and fine morale among 
these teachers have been reflected in in- 
creasingly better work by students and 
staff alike. 

High School. In a rather traditional 
high school a new principal, who had a 
known record of democratic adminis- 
tration, wanted to organize for group 
enterprise. He asked for a consultant 
and together with the entire teaching 
staff began a study of general issues in 
secondary education. As the year pro- 

essed, they recognized and proposed 
or group study a number of specific 
ear presence of opposing phi- 
osophies of education among the staff, 
conflicts between the academic and ac- 
tivities programs, student attendance, a 
demerit system. Teachers whose openly 
expressed philosophy had been “I want 
to close the door to my classroom and 
teach!” and “. . . let the principal wor- 
ry ... that’s what he’s paid for. . .” 
now began to see the need for and 
value of group thinking and action. 


The organization for in-service study 
and action that developed in that first 
year has continued to grow and become 
stronger over the several years since the 
consultant withdrew. As a result, the 
teachers have acquired a faith in the 
principal's intentions and a confidence 
in his ability; there has been an awak- 
ening of responsibility on the part of 
individual teachers for evaluation and 
formulation of policy; and significant 
changes have been made in procedures, 
teacher-student relationships, content, 


and method. Many of the staff ex- 
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pressed the opinion that group cohe- 
siveness would have grown much more 
slowly if it had not been for the co- 
operation of the college. 

Junior College. In a small junior 
college the staff’ as a committee of the 
whole, had been concerned about an 
evaluation of how well their program 
was achieving its pu . When the 
consultant joined them, they began a 
survey of the problems in their own 
educational program that needed atten- 
tion. Six were chosen for detailed study, 
each by a sub-committee of the group. 

Results of the year’s study included: 
(1) a survey of occupations and job op- 
portunities in the college’s service area; 
(2) a program of vocational and uni- 
versity-transfer agriculture in the junior 
college; (3) a survey of student reac- 
tions to a proposed general education 
curriculum; (4) an improved staff or- 
ganization for student counselling and 
guidance; (5) a review of the college’s 
curriculum that was extended during 
the second year to the elementary and 
secondary levels, bringing into the class 
staff members from all levels. 

In another junior college a function- 
ing organization for in-service study 
had already been in operation when the 
consultant was called in for help on 
certain problems the group had iden- 
tified. During the year they worked on: 
(1) formulation of a statement of ob- 
jectives and philosophy for a junior 
college; (2) an analysis of the staff 
member’s role in the student personnel 
program; and (3) an analysis of staff 
responsibilities in interpreting the in- 
stitution to the public. By the end of 
the year they had written a faculty 
manual and developed a new program 
for registration and orientation testing 
of new students. 


Conclusion. There seems to be gen- 
eral agreement among those who have 
participated that such cooperative in- 
service programs have been of mutual 
benefit to the institution and the 
schools involved and to the individual 
staff members participating. 











Teacher Rating by Younger Pupils 


Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F. 
St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Fw educational pursuits have been 
more widely discussed in recent years 
than that of student rating of teachers. 
The first impulse of the uninitiated is 
usually one of aversion; whereas those 
who have had some acquaintance with 
its procedures, who have studied its 
pros and cons, who have actually par- 
ticipated in such studies are often fa- 
vorable and at times even enthusiastic 
in their endorsement of the practice. 
This paper reports a study of teacher- 
rating by students at the elementary 
level. 


Pros and Cons of Rating 


During the past twenty years, more 
than one hundred studies of teacher 
ratings by students have been made. 
Before proceeding with the present 
study it might be advisable to list brief- 
ly some of the major objections and 
also some of the more important bene- 
ficial outcomes of teacher ratings. 

The more frequently voiced objec- 
tions include: 


1. Students are too immature to give 
valid judgments. 

2. The “halo” effect offsets any pos- 
sible validity. 

3. Anonymous ratings serve to en- 
courage exhibitionism. 

4. Student responses are influenced 
by grades, teacher attitudes, and 
the like. 

5. Teacher morale is lowered when 





Systematic rating of teachers by stu- 
dents has been reported for at least the 
past twenty years, but virtually all such 
projects have dealt with relatively ma- 
ture students. The author proposes in 
this article that significant benefits may 
be realized from teacher-rating by 
younger pupils, and reports an analysis 
of a rating scale intended for such 
pupils. 

She reports that elementary pupils 
are fairly stable in their ratings of 
teachers and show a satisfactory degree 
of both agreement and discrimination. 











students are permitted to do the 
rating. 

Many educators believe, however, 
that although the rating of teachers by 
students is to be pursued with caution, 
yet properly handled, its potentialities 
are far-reaching in their beneficial re- 
sults. 


Bryan,! who has made extensive stud- 
ies in teacher rating, states that “the 
prestige that a teacher has with pupils 
conditions the influence that a teacher 
has with pupils, goes far to determine 
the prestige the teacher has with par- 
ents and administrators, and is the best 


1R. C. Bryan, “Pupil Evaluations of Teach- 


ers,” in “Educational News and Editorial 
Comments” by Roben J. Maske, School Re- 
view, 53:510-511, 1945. 
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available index to what pupils will 
think of teachers in later years.” The 
teacher who accepts these statements 
will want to know how he appears in 
the eyes of his pupils. 

To list but a few of the benefits 
claimed for ratings one might state 
that: 


1. Students are frank in their opin- 
ions of their teachers. 

2. Students do express their attitudes 
and sentiments to others. 

3. Students see their teachers daily, 
in both good and adverse circum- 
stances. 

4. Student criticism may acquaint 
the teacher with hitherto un- 
known undesirable qualities. 

5. Student rating is one easy, conve- 
nient, and economical way for a 
teacher to see himself as he is 
daily mirrored before his class. 


Significance of Pupil Ratings 


Attitude measurement has advanced 
substantially in recent years. Literature 
in the field is replete with studies per- 
tinent to student ratings of both sec- 
ondary school teachers and college pro- 
fessors. Already beneficial results are 
predicted for student ratings in these 
two fields. Why should one not find 
equal or perhaps even greater benefits 
from a study of the child’s attitude to- 
ward his teacher in his earlier, more 
formative years of school life? The 
school of today is no longer a curric- 
ulum-centered school; it is a child-cen- 
tered school. Teaching methods and 
subject matter must be adapted to the 
individual pupil. One must study the 
child, analyze his needs, capabilities, 
and personality, and upon the basis of 
these findings draw up a plan for teach- 
ing. 

Here arises the necessity for devising 
scientific means of studying the child in 
various ways. In the past teachers have 
been eager to study the pupil's intel- 
ligence, special abilities, etc., but have 
made little effort to accertain how the 
child felt about this or that idea. The 


child’s attitudes may often be the mo- 
tivating power behind his endeavor. 
Bain? says that attitudes are acquired 
motivation patterns, and may be 
changed if one fully recognizes just 
what the attitudes of the individual 
are. Therefore, to teach properly, one 
ought to develop attitudes which will 
motivate proper reactions. 

The wise teacher will avail himself 
of the opportunity for self-improvement 
by knowing the opinions and attitudes 
of his pupils. He cannot deny their 
presence. Why close his eyes to them? 


If it be true that effective learning 
takes place more readily when pupils 
respond willingly, eagerly, and happily 
to the elements in the teaching situa- 
tion, then the attitude of the pupil to- 
ward the teacher is an important item 
for intensive study. 


The Scale 


The instrument used for the present 
investigation is the Diagnostic Teacher- 
Rating Scale*. This scale consists of a 
short form called the Area Scale includ- 
ing the seven areas: (1) Liking for 
teacher; (2) teacher's ability to ex- 
plain; (3) kindness, friendliness and 
understanding; (4) fairness in grading; 
(5) discipline; (6) amount of work re- 
quired; (7) liking for lessons. Pupils 
are asked to rate the teacher on each 
area according to a five-point value 
scale. The interpretation of each figure 
is given on the scale as follows: 5 means 
“the best”; 4, “very good”; 3, “average” 
or about as good as any teacher”; 2, 
“below average” or “less than for most 
teachers”; and | means “very poor” or 
“the worst.” 

Following this there are two forms, 
A and B, of the Diagnostic Check List, 
each consisting of forty-nine scaled state- 


2R. Bain, “Theory and Measurement of At- 
titudes and Opinion,” Psychol. Bul. 27:357-80, 
1930. 

3S. M. Amatora, Diagnostic Teacher-Rating 
Scale. (Cincinnati: C. A. Gregory Co., 1952) ; 
and “A Diagnostic Teacher-Rating Scale,” 
Journal of Psychology, 50:395-399, 1950. 
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ments. The items are arranged in seven 
intra-scales of seven items each. Again 
these items are scaled so that their 
values extend from highest to lowest, 
with the fourth item in each intra-scale 
at the mid-point. Pupils select state- 
ments with which they agree and mark 
them. This enables the teacher later 
to examine why each pupil rated him 
as he did on the Area Scale. 


Validity and reliability of the scale 
compare favorably with those of other 
scales. The reliabilities, computed by 
the split-half method, for the seven area 
scales range from .86 to .96; the relia- 
bilities for the diagnostic intra-scales, 
Form A vs. Form B, when corrected for 
attenuation, according to the Spear- 
man-Brown formula, range from .87 to 
.97. Intercorrelations among the seven 
intra-scales range from 0.06 + .045 to 
0.33 + .042, with a median r of 0.19 + 
046. These are adequate for the pur- 
poses of the scale. 


Validity of the scale is argued by the 
logic underlying the scale construction. 
Opinions, if reliable, are valid; if a per- 
son says he thinks “so and so” about an- 
other, and if we can be reasonably cer- 
tain of his truthfulness, then his state- 
ment may be accepted as his attitude. 


Administration of Scales 


Both forms, A and B, were adminis- 
tered to 1,174 pupils of grades four 
through eight in six schools in various 
geographical locations. These included 
rural and city, public and parochial 
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schools. The purpose of the study was 
briefly explained to the children and 
the scales and the method of rating 
were described in detail. Signing of 
names was not required as all identi- 
fication was by code. The response on 
the _ of principals, teachers, and 
pupils was good. The average number 
of pupils rating each teacher was 38. 
The lowest number of children rating 
any one teacher was 20; the highest, 56. 
Thus N was not held constant since to 
do so would have meant that many av- 
erages would have become less reliable. 


Analysis of Data 


Analysis of the data secured in the 
present investigation seeks to answer 
three questions: (1) Can pupils discrim- 
inate among teachers? (2) How stable 
are the average pupil ratings of their 
teachers? (3) What is the degree of 
agreement among the pupil raters? For 
this purpose data on the Area Scale 
only will be treated. 


A detailed analysis of the check list 
is not feasible at this point as the scale 
values of the respective items are for 
the purpose of providing the teacher 
with a further breakdown of specific 
attitude objects within each area of the 
intra-scales. 


For the answer to the first question, 
means were computed for each teacher 
on each intra-scale of the Area Scale. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of mean 
ratings falling at specified percentiles. 
The range of means herein portrayed 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF MEAN RATINGS OF TEACHERS FALLING AT SPECIFIED PERCENTILES* 











Area 100% ile 75%ile 50% ile 25% ile 0% ile 
l 4.81 4.64 4.38 4.16 2.81 
II 4.92 4.71 44l 4.16 3.24 
Ill 4.83 4.68 4.51 4.38 3.21 
IV 4.94 4.76 4.55 4.23 3.62 
Vv 4.84 4.66 4.45 4.23 3.34 
VI 4.91 4.64 4.45 4.14 3.52 
vil 4.73 4.66 4.32 3.99 3.20 





*Read the table as follows: A teacher receiving a mean rating of 4.16 in Area I ranks at 
the 25th percentile among all teachers rated on Area I. 
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TABLE Il 
DisTRisuTrIOn or STANDARD DeviaTIONS OF RATINGS OF TEACHERS FALLING AT SPECIFIED PERCENTILES 

Area 100%, ile 75% ile 50% ile 25% ile 0% ile 

I 151 .93 74 61 .06 

ll 1.23 .88 .69 46 06 

lil 1.32 96 75 63 .08 

IV 1.20 1.04 .80 58 .20 

Vv 1.31 .93 .74 61 05 

VI 1.42 1.09 82 58 .20 
vil 1.54 1.06 84 51 09 





shows clearly the pupils’ ability to dis- 
criminate among teachers for these 
means range from 2.81 at the 1%ile to 
4.94 at the 100%ile. 

The stability of the mean ratings is 
indicated by the standard error of the 
mean in each case. Of the 217 means 
involved, standard errors range from 
+ .01 to + .26, with the median stand- 
ard error of the mean being + .12. A 
distribution of these 217 standard 
errors of the mean shows a prepon- 
derance of low standard errors in a 
skewed distribution, which with a 
median standard error of + .12, indi- 
cates a fairly high degree of stability 
for the means in the present study. 


The distribution of mean rating on 
each area in terms of percentiles (Table 
1) reveals: (1) There is a wide range 
between the highest and the lowest 
scores on the mean attitude ratings; 
(2) each median average rating varies 
little from the other median mean 
ratings; and (3) the median of the mean 
ratings on Areas III and IV are slightly 
higher than the median of the mean 
ratings on Areas I and VII. 

The degree of agreement among 
pupil raters is determined by the 
spread of individual ratings as indi- 
cated by the standard deviations of the 
computed averages. Table 2 shows the 
distribution of these deviations falling 
at specified percentiles. Herein one per- 
ceives the median of each of the seven 
distributions of standard deviations to 
be below one standard deviation. It 
is not until one nears the hundredth 
percentile that standard deviations 
much above + 1.00 appear. This may 


be interpreted as satisfactory agreement 
on the part of the pupil raters. One 
notes at a glance that while no sigma 
range is very wide, it is smallest for 
Area IV, wherein the lowest sigma 
value is +.20 and the highest is + 1.20. 

Examination of the two tables for 
possible trends in pupil rating of teach- 
ers shows that in this study the ele- 
mentary school pupils were capable of 
discriminating in their attitudes toward 
their teachers in the seven areas meas- 
ured. If the means falling at the 50th 
percentile may be considered an index, 
then it is apparent that “fairness in 
grading” is rated highest by the pupils, 
whereas personal “liking for teacher” 
and “liking for lessons taught” are low- 
est in pupil judgment. 

In conclusion one might state that 
since elementary school pupils are (1) 
fairly stable in their ratings of teachers, 
and (2) exhibit a satisfactory degree of 
both agreement and discrimination, 
teachers in the elementary schools 
might profitably use teacher rating as 
a means of knowing how they stand in 
the opinion of their pupils. This may 
prove a first step toward improvement 
of pupil-teacher relationships. 

From this study also emerges the fact 
that the most important area so far as 
the pupils are concerned is “fairness in 
grading.” This is the area in which 
teachers rate highest in the eyes of their 
pupils. This area received not only the 
highest median of the seven areas meas- 
ured, but also had the smallest sigma. 
In other words, pupils are in close 
agreement in judging teachers highest 
in this area. 
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A Study of Graduate Projects 
In Community Leadership 


Claude Ivie 
State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 


A TEACHER is expected to be a 
leader in the school and community in 
which he teaches, but for a number of 
years it has been charged that the school, 
and thus the teacher, has assumed the 
role of follower and not leader in com- 
munity improvement. Teacher training 
institutions have attempted to attack 
this problem in various ways. This pa- 
per reports an effort in the state of 
Georgia to meet the challenge of the 
problem. 

In 1944 the Education Panel of the 
Agricultural and Industrial Board of 
the State of Georgia launched an ex- 
periment of building better communi- 
ties in certain selected areas of Georgia. 
School leaders with the assistance of 
counselors from the Panel attempted to 
set up projects which had as a goal the 
improvement of communities through 
the cooperation of all the people in that 
community. The work of the Panel 
continued over a period of two years in 
these pilot communities. A large num- 
ber of people were involved in commu- 
nity projects and many noteworthy ac- 
complishments resulted. As a result of 
this experiment it was discovered that 
there is a dire lack of leadership on 
both the school and the community 
levels. Another finding was that com- 
munities through cooperative efforts 
could accomplish outstanding improve- 
ments. 


10. C. Aderhold, et al., School Leaders Man- 
ual; Program of Educational Development for 
Georgia (Atlanta, Georgia: State Department 
of Education, 1947), p. 32-40. 


In 1946 funds to support the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Board were with- 
drawn.1' However, the need for the 
development of cooperative leadership 
was not forgotten by educational lead- 
ers of the state. Concurrent with the 
ending of the experiment by the Educa- 
tional Panel, the College of Education 
of the University of Georgia initiated a 
program of training for cooperative 
leadership in its Master of Education 
program. The usual courses in educa- 
tion were required for this degree but 
an additional course was added. To- 
ward the end of their training, students 
were required to select outstanding 
problems in the local schools and com- 
munities and to work on these prob- 
lems for a year. They were allowed to 
select parts of continuing projects or to 
select new problems for attack. At the 
end of the year the results of the prob- 
lem-attacks were reported in written 
form to the College of Education. 

The schools of Georgia had been 
moving toward the goal of being com- 
munity schools since the early 1930's. 
An early belief that the schools should 
be the leaders of the community was 
gradually changing to that of the belief 
that the schools should cooperate in 
providing leadership for better living. 
The role of the graduate student, then, 
as he went into the field to work on a 
project was to involve as many people 
as — in attacking the pressing 
problems faced by the community. It 
was felt that the continuity of the proj- 
ects would depend upon the extension 
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of leadership to increasing numbers of 
people. Plans were made by the stu- 
dents with their advisors for using all 
the resources available to them at both 
local and state levels in solving their 
problems. 

Over a period of five years, 1946-51, 
approximately five hundred of these 
projects were finished by graduate stu- 
dents at the University of Georgia. Of 
the total, 384 projects were of the ac- 
tion-type in which pressing school and 
community problems were attacked 
throughout the state. In 1952, leaders 
at the University of Georgia believed 
that an evaluation should be made of 
the effectiveness of the yy and an 
exploratory study of the 384 projects 
was made.2 The purposes of the study 
were to find evidence bearing upon: 


1. The effectiveness of action-type 
research in furthering develop- 
ment of the community - type 
school for Georgia. 


2. The effectiveness of the action- 
type research in furthering the 
initiation and development of 
projects to improve school-com- 
munity living in the schools and 
communities of the state. 


3. The extent to which the projects 
initiated were continued and ex- 


panded. 


4. The extent to which persons com- 
pleting action-type research proj- 
ects attempted additional pro}- 
ects. 


5. Variables affecting the success of 
the projects. 


6. Ways and means of furthering 
the development of the applied 
research projects in the Master of 
Education program. 


7. Other studies needed. 


2Claude Moore Ivie, “An Exploratory Study 
of the Action-Type Research Projects as a 
Phase of the Master of Education Program 
(1945-51) in the College of Education of the 
University of Georgia.” (Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Florida State University, 1953.) 


Procedures for Gathering Data 


A questionnaire was formulated and 
sent to 340 of the 384 persons who did 
action-type projects, and 240, seventy- 
one per cent, of these questionnaires 
were returned. The questionnaire was 
designed to yield a poor, average, or 
good rating for the projects. The key 
to the rating on the questionnaire was 
based upon the number of people in- 
volved in the project, the continuation 
of the work, and the continuation of 
the use of the project method by the 
leader. The scores were scaled and it 
was found that they followed a normal 
distribution curve very closely. 

A second questionnaire was sent to 
administrators in schools where projects 
leaders had left since completing the 
project. Seventy-eight per cent, 86 ques- 
tionnaires, were returned. The major 
purpose of the second questionnaire 
was to determine if the project had or 
had not continued and if the original 
project had had any influence on the 
improvement of the school and commu- 
nity. Fifty-eight per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires returned indicated that the 
projects were continuing or had had 
influence on improvements in the 
school and community. 

Finally, twenty-seven projects were 
chosen for visitation and evaluation. 
They were selected on the basis of 
certain variables thought to be related 
to success of the project. A further pur- 
pose in the visitation was to discover 
additional variables which seemed to 
promote or hinder the success of proj- 
ects. 


Summary of Data 


1. When the project leaders were 
questioned as to whether the original 
project was still in effect, 197 indicated 
“yes,” 18 indicated “no,” 25 indicated 
they did not know. Further, if the 
project had continued the project lead- 
ers were asked if the practices it ini- 
tiated were being carried on. Of the 
240 correspondents, 105 indicated that 
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GRADUATE PROJECTS IN COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


the purposes and procedures of the 
projects had “improved through prac- 
tice,” 59 stated “much the same,” 56 
did not know, and 20 did not reply to 
the question. When these responses 
were checked by the second question- 
naire and when they were checked in 
selected spots through visitation, the re- 
sponses of the project leaders were 
generally corroborated. 

2. In order to check the possibilities 
that the project leaders had conducted 
such a project at a prior time and were 
continuing to do what they ordinarily 
would have done, they were asked if 
this was the “first systematically 
planned and conducted project that 
you have ever done?” Tabulation of 
returns showed that 196 checked “yes,” 
40 checked “no,” and 4 omitted the 
item. 

To further check the continued use 
of the project method the project lead- 
ers were asked, “What projects (formu- 
lated or unformulated, written or un- 
written) have you planned, have un- 
derway, or completed, since the origi- 
nal project in the same area or in any 
other area of the total school program?” 
Returns showed that 56 were continu- 
ing the same project whether they 
moved or remained in the same posi- 
tion, 112 had started other projects, 
and 71 did nothing further. 
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3. Project leaders were asked to in- 
dicate the major ways the project im- 
proved living in the school and com- 
munity. A summary of their responses 
is given in Table 1. 

4. Project leaders were asked to give 
the per cent of faculty, students, and 
lay people who were involved in each 
phase of cooperative problem-solving. 
More faculty than students were in- 
volved and more students than lay peo- 
ple were involved. The average per 
cent of involvement for all groups was 
50 per cent of those who, theoretically, 
should have been involved. There were 
indications of lack of involvement in 
“leadership assistance” and “people 
learning about evaluating progress.” 
Indications from these data are that 
the extension of leadership to larger 
numbers of people is still a pressing 
problem and that project leaders 
should know more about evaluating 
progress. 

5. After questionnaire returns had 
been tabulated, twenty-seven project 
sites were visited to examine the rela- 
tionship between project success and 
certain variables. It was felt that these 
variables logically should have affected 
the projects. However, data from the 
questionnaire and from visitation to 
the selected communities indicated that 
the variables hypothesized as possibly 
























































TABLE 1 
Mayor Ways Projects IMprovep LIivING IN THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
Rank Times 
Order Mentioned 
Improvement Cited 

1. Improved school-community cooperation in solving common problems —_____- a 

2. Improved instruction in school 67 

3. Improved school plant 57 

4. Improved school and community health 51 

5. Increased teacher-pupil planning and working together. 34 

6. Awareness of needs and interests of children _..__ 30 

7. Improved social climate by use of democratic sume 7 27 

8. None listed = ee 24 

9. Improved school and community. ‘recreation. programs. _—_ one 23 
10. Improved living conditions in community 20 
11. Indicated need for and created basic curriculum change 17 
12. Initiated or improved school lunch program 12 
13. Initiated or improved guidance services 12 
14. Improved school administration 10 
15. Fewer student drop-outs 9 
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affecting the success of the projects, 
with the exception of one, “status posi- 
tion of project leader,” had little effect. 
Data from the visits were not conclu- 
sive but there were strong indications 
that certain other variables did affect 
success: 

l. The extent of the effort to in- 
volve people in all phases of the 
project. Quality varied directly 
with the extent to which people 
were involved. 

2. The quality of the leadership in 
the school and community. Suc- 
cess varied directly with the qual- 
ity of leadership. 

3. The depth of the problem at- 
tacked. The projects tended to be 
more successful when the prob- 
lems were recognized by partici- 
pants as real. 

4. Intensity of conviction on the 
part of project participants that 
the people in the school and 
community could cooperatively 
solve their problems. In order for 
the action research problem to be 
successful, the project leader had 
to believe in the ability of the 

ople to solve their problems. 

5. The experiences of the people in 
cooperative attacks upon prob- 
lems. Success depended directly 
upon the people's prior experi- 
ences in cooperative attacks upon 

roblems. 

6. Differences in the cultural back- 

rounds of groups that should 
Tone been involved. Great differ- 
ences in cultural backgrounds of 
participants limited the success of 
projects. On the other hand, val 
ticipation by only one group hin- 
dered success. Participation by 
all groups, if not too diverse cul- 
turally, was indicated as condu- 
cive to success. 


Conclusions of Study 


Evidence from questionnaires, visita- 
tions, and interviews indicated that 


when the involvement of people in the 
action- project was extensive, the 
cooperative spirit desired in the school 
was increased. 

In schools and communities in which 

action-type projects were conducted, im- 
egw of school and community 
iving were initiated and developed. 
The effectiveness of projects in initiat- 
ing and developing programs of im- 
proved school-community living was di- 
rectly proportional to the involvement 
of the ma ey in all phases of the action 
research process. 

Most leaders who stayed in the same 
schools and communities in which the 
initial projects were conducted, indi- 
cated that the programs have continued 
in effect or have improved through 
practice. In schools and communities 
from which project leaders had moved 
since completing the initial projects, 
over half of the projects were reported 
to have been continued or to have had 
a beneficial effect on the improvement 
of school-community living. 


Persons completing action-type pro- 
jects had continued to use the action 
research process in that they had at- 
tempted additional projects. 


Considering the project programs as 
a whole, it was concluded: (a) that ac- 
tion-type projects had contributed to 
the achievement of the community-type 
school in Georgia, and (b) that action- 
type projects had contributed and were 
continuing to contribute to the im- 
provement of school and community 
living in Georgia. 

The major value derived from this 
program is that teachers put into prac- 
tice, under supervision, learnings from 
the graduate period of training. The 
practices utilized in the project evident- 
ly had not been used before but con- 
tinued to be used after graduation in 
the majority of cases. The gap that is 
so often thought to exist between theory 
and practice would seem to have been 
bridged. 
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Faculty Opinions of General Education 


Gerald G. Reed 


Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


A QUESTION often raised is wheth- 
er education is becoming more general, 
better attuned to the personal, develop- 
mental, and social needs of the indi- 
vidual. In relation to that question an 
inquiry recently was made into the edu- 
cational beliefs and practices of instruc- 
tors in teachers colleges in the state of 
Wisconsin. It revealed that the major- 
ity of them believe that certain con- 
cepts of general education when ap- 
plied to college teaching can improve 
the training given future teachers. 

A poll was taken of three hundred 
teachers in nine Wisconsin teachers’ 
colleges. It asked the teachers’ opinion 
on a number of questions concerning 
general education. 


General Effectiveness 


The teachers’ opinions as to the ef- 
fectiveness of a general education pro- 
gram were sought. They were asked if 
they thought use of general education 
principles, practices, and methods in 
their college programs would improve 
(or had improved) the program. They 
were asked whether it improved the 
program “a _ little,” “somewhat,” 
“much,” or “not at all,” or if they 
thought it weakened it. Their answers 
show that the vast majority of the 
teachers, 91 per cent, feel that general 
education would help their college pro- 
gram, 45 per cent voting “somewhat,” 
and 46 per cent voting “much.” Most 
of them, however, had qualifying com- 
ments which seemed to indicate that 
they did not believe as strongly in the 


value of a general education program 
as their answers seemed to indicate. 
Also they appeared to differ in their 
ideas as to what constituted “general 
education,” and this modified their at- 
titude toward it. Some teachers voting 
“much” or “somewhat” modified their 
answers with strong adjectives. Fifty-six 
of the teachers said they did not care 
to voice an opinion unless a more ex- 
plicit definition of general education 
were given. 


Faculty Opinions 

The teachers were asked to report 
the stand of the faculty of their college 
on general education. Several said they 
did not know what it was. They were 
asked if the faculty believed general 
education was shallow, inadequate, as 
good preparation for life as specialized 
subject-matter teaching is, or more ef- 
fective in equipping the student for 
life adjustment. Sixteen teachers voted 
for the first of the above faculty views, 
sixteen for the second, twenty-eight for 
the third, and 56 for the fourth. There 
is indication that the majority of the 
faculty believe that in over-all learning 
over wide areas of education and cul- 
ture, general education is better train- 
ing for students than is traditional 
subject-matter. Their attitude often 
seemed to be, “there are many items of 
information and training which gen- 
eral education does not teach too well, 
but it gives a better general training in 
life adjustment.” 
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Type or Genera EDUCATION PROGRAM PREFERRED 

A Broad A The Limited to the None No 
Integrated Core Present Lower Divisions Answer 
Course in Course Courses of the Colleges Given 
Basic Areas Integrated 
Number of 
Teachers 39 22 44 31 2 19 


























Type of General Education Program 


When asked what type of general 
education program they would approve 
for their college, thirty-one of the 
teachers replied it should be a program 
limited to the lower divisions of the 
college. 

Forty-four were in favor of “present 
courses integrated,” with a “broad inte- 
gration of basic courses” as a second 
choice, 39 in favor of that type, and 22 
favored a “core course.” 


Present Course Balancing 


The teachers were next asked if they 
thought “the planning of the student’s 
four years of college by registrar, stu- 
dent, and advisor integrated the courses 
sufficiently to meet the needs of the 
student for preparation for living, with- 
out a ‘general education’ curricular or- 
ganization.” 

The majority opinion was that pres- 
ent methods of assigning do not meet 
the needs. Some teachers said they 
thought it impossible to meet all the 
needs. Others said they could not judge, 
several suggesting that graduation re- 
quirements and rules on transfer of 
credits put limitations on any system of 
—— programs, but that within the 
range of these limitations the present 
system seemed to be doing as good a 
job as could be expected. 


Willingness to Teach Integrated 
Courses 


The degree of belief in general educa- 
tion was further gauged by weighing 
the willingness of teachers to teach sub- 
jects other than their own 2 eo mgeatd in 
an integrated program. ile many 
were willing to cooperate to some ex- 


tent by teaching courses, only 32 per 
cent were willing to do so to to any 
marked degree. This trend of answers, 
taken with the voluntary statements 
many added to their questionnaire, 
would seem to indicate that many of 
them were reluctant to have their spe- 
cialty de-emphasized, and that they 
thought that a program which had 
teachers teaching subjects in which they 
were not too proficient would not be a 
strong one. 


In-Service Training 


The teachers were polled on in-serv- 
ice training, were asked what courses 
they had taken recently which would 
contribute to their effectiveness in 
working in a general education pro- 
gram. A goodly share of them, 38 per- 
cent, indicated they had taken some 
such work, though not always applying 
too directly to general education. This 
indicates that among Wisconsin College 
teachers there is some professional in- 
terest in studying general education. 


Laboratory Methods 


In another question the teachers who 
conducted laboratories were asked if 
they tried to integrate the learning in 
their laboratories with the students’ 
other fields of development in the col- 
lege. Forty-two answered “Yes,” two 
“No”, nine said “only incidentally”, 
and five said they tried to. Thirty made 
comments that indicated they followed 
some practice that approached integra- 
tion in one way or another, such as re- 
lating term papers to other fields. It ap- 
peared they were at least awake to the 
need of making their subject “general 
education” in some degree. 








FACULTY OPINIONS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


Attitude of Administrators 


As to the stand college administra- 
tions in general are taking on general 
education, the questionnaire revealed 
that in Wisconsin at least the vast ma- 
jority of them are studying it, and many 
of them are encouraging their faculties 
to study it and seeking to implement it 
in their systems. When asked if their 
administrations indicated any objectives 
in the study of general education to- 
ward which they might work, 68 per 
cent of the teachers who answered said 
“Yes.” Only 12 per cent answered “No.” 
Several were totally unaware of the ad- 
ministration’s actions in the matter. Sev- 
eral others replied with descriptions of 
administration-fostered investigations 
now going on, such as general educa- 
tion and curriculum revision commit- 
tees. 


Summary 


In summary, it would seem that the 
majority of teachers polled believe gen- 
eral education is of value in higher edu- 
cation, the main difference of opinion 
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among them being in regard to the ex- 
tent of its application. 

The belief that it can best be applied 
to the lower levels of college seems fair- 
ly widespread. 

As to the form general education 
should take, the common preference 
seemed to be away from “core” courses 
and “survey” courses, and toward a pro- 
gram integrating the courses presently 
existing. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion that such integration and general 
education do more to meet the personal 
developmental needs of the student 
than does strictly specialized teaching. 

And, lastly, it appears that in the 
state of Wisconsin most of the college 
administrations are examining general 
education—have had trial programs, or 
have a committee studying general edu- 
cation or formulating a program. Three 
of the colleges got somewhat discourag- 
ing results in the last few years with 
programs of the limited general educa- 
tion which they tried. What the stand 
on general education will eventually be 
in most of the colleges is not yet clear. 





Everyone who is responsible for selection and use of educational and psychological tests 





should be especially interested in a new handbook, Technical Recommendations for Psycho- 
logical Tests and Diagnostic Techniques, published as a supplement to the March, 1954 Psycho- 
logical Bulletin. The new publication was prepared by a joint committee of the American 
Psychological Association, the American Education Research Association, and the National 
Council on Measurements Used in Education. 

The committee points out that psychological and educational tests are now used in arriving 
at decisions of great social and personal import, but that there has been no concise statement 
representing a consensus of informed opinion as to what information is most useful to the test 
consumer. The new report provides such a statement. 

The report includes a very detailed set of standards relating to the dissemination of informa- 
tion, interpretation, validity, reliability, administration and scoring, and scales and norms 
reported for the use of the test consumer. All standards are classified as “Essential,” “Very 
Desirable,” or “Desirable.” 

Copies may be obtained for $1.00 from The American Psychological Association, 1333 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Douglas é. Scates 


Doctoral Studies in Teacher Education: 1952-53 


ies is the third annual list of doc- 
toral studies dealing with teacher edu- 
cation.! The scope of the present list 
includes the induction of teachers into 
service and problems of the beginning 
teacher since these are closely related 
to the follow-up work of many teacher 
education institutions; it also includes 
in-service education of teachers. It does 
not, however, include teacher selection 
and employment by school systems, 
methods of teaching, materials of teach- 
ing, curriculum development in schools, 
the sociology of the teaching group, 
personnel problems, nor matters of 
general collegiate education. The prep- 
aration of college teachers is included, 
but the education of administrators is 
not. 

The same category heads are em- 
ployed, with minor modifications, as in 
the preceding lists—along with cross 
references. A new head (XI) has been 
added to provide specifically for the 
statistical aspects — estimates of the 
number of teachers needed to be edu- 
cated and factors which affect this num- 
ber. In the present period of increas- 
ingly critical shortages of teachers, the 


1Douglas E. Scates. “Doctor’s Theses Deal- 
ing with Teacher Education.” Journal pf 
Teacher Education 3:143-48; June 1952. 

Douglas E. Scates and Alice Yeomans Scates. 
“Doctor's Theses in Teacher Education: 1951- 
52." Journal of Teacher Education 4:143-50; 
June 1953. 


statistical aspect is a fundamental one. 
The March issue of this JOURNAL was 
given over entirely to this subject and 
will be in the future. 

The theses in the present list were 
selected from the annual list compiled 
by Trotier and Harman,? on the basis 
of title. The references were then sent 
to the librarian in each institution with 
the request that the titles be verified 
and the number of pages supplied. Sev- 
eral titles were accordingly changed 
and one or two were dropped. 

Every year a certain number of in- 
stitutions report theses to Trotier and 
Harman that were accepted one or 
more years before the preceding aca- 
demic year. We requested the libra- 
rians to check on dates; where an ear- 
lier year was indicated to us it is shown 
in the list which follows. Otherwise, 
the theses may be presumed to have 
been accepted during the academic 
year 1952-53. 

The present list is substantially long- 
er than the preceding two, comprising 
163 doctor’s theses—from 48 institu- 
tions—as compared with 136 and 102 
theses in the two previous lists. 


2Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman, 
editors. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities, 1952-1953. No. 20. 
Compiled for the Association of Research Li- 
braries. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1953. 305 p. Section on “Education,” p. 182- 
227. 
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New Sources of Information on Theses 


Good, out of long familiarity with 
bibliographical tools, and with charac- 
teristic thoroughness, has prepared a 
chapter on library techniques in a text 
which has just been published* He 
covers the systematic sources of infor- 
mation about theses in education. His 
chapter constitutes a basic reference. 


A new compilation of doctor’s theses 
in education was published during the 
past year which adds to the conveni- 
ence of locating theses on a particular 
subject for some years back. ‘Two mem- 
bers of the staff at the University of 
Colorado compiled the list for the ten- 
year period 1941-51,* using the educa- 
tion theses listed in the annual publi- 
cation prepared by Trotier and Har- 
man—without further verification. The 
list lacks number of pages for the 
theses. It is printed by offset from 
(elite) typewritten copy, reduced 40 
per cent in each dimension, resulting in 
a surface size 36 per cent that of the 
original. The theses are classified un- 
der 47 heads; there is no inclusive head 
for teacher education, but two heads 
of particular interest for the present 
purposes are: “No. 11. Teacher Train- 
ing; In-Service Training”; and “No. 
28-B. Professional Education, Certifica- 
tion.” The first head presents 240 doc- 
tor’s theses; 38 of those under the sec- 
ond head apply to teacher education. 
Thus about 280 theses are presented 
for the ten-year period—about a sixth 
as many as the current rate of produc- 
tion would suggest. Other theses on 
teacher education are buried in various 
other categories covering particular 
subject fields or levels. Considerable 


38Carter V. Good and Douglas E. Scates. 
Methods of Research: Educational, Psychologi- 
cal. New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1954. 920 p. See Chapter 3. 

4Mary Louise Lyda and Stanley B. Brown, 
compilers. Research Studies in Education: A 
Subject Index of Doctoral Dissertations, Re- 
ports, and Field Studies, 1941-1951. Boulder, 
Colorado: published by the compilers, at the 
University of Colorado, 1953. Not paged: 121 
p- counted. Contains 5,000 or more entries. 


searching may therefore be called for. 
The compilation extends back for 
nine years before the three lists which 
have appeared in the preesnt series in 
the JOURNAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION. 
It does not, however, afford any more 
refined classification for the present 
purposes than the preceding paragraph 
indicated. Unfortunately, the list leaves 
a gap of one whole year between its 
beginning and the preceding period 
covered by the former U. S. Office of 
Education Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education which terminated 
with Bulletin 1941, No. 5, reporting 
theses for 1939-40. There is no classi- 
fied list of theses within Education for 
the year 1940-41; a person has to scan 
the entire group of theses under “Edu- 
cation” listed in Vol. 8 of Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities, compiled at that time by 
Edward A. Henry. 

Lyda and Brown have also issued the 
first supplement® to their basic ten- 
year compilation, covering the year 
1951-52. Topic No. 11 for that year 
lists 50 theses; 3 more on teacher certi- 
fication are found under topic 28-B. 
Since the list presented last year in the 
present JOURNAL contained over twice 
this many, apparently Lyda and Brown 
place about half of their relevant theses 
under heads which do not immediately 
suggest teacher education. The supple- 
ment was processed but presented in 
pica typewriter type without reduction. 


The policy of Phi Delta Kappa, na- 
tional education fraternity, with re- 
gard to this area has now become crys- 
tallized. Lyda and Brown received 
(and acknowledged) financial aid from 
Phi Delta Kappa chapters in the prepa- 
ration of their ten-year work and the 
first supplement. According to nation- 


5Mary Louise Lyda and Stanley B. Brown, 
compilers. Research Studies in Education: A 
subject Index, 1951-1952. Boulder, Colo.: pub- 
lished by the compilers, 1954. Not paged; 63 
p. counted. 
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ai council action in December 1953, fu- 
ture supplements will be financed and 
published directly by Phi Delta Kappa. 
Further, 
graphs will contain not a single list 
only, but three: (1) doctoral studies 
completed in the preceding year; (2) 
doctoral studies currently under way; 
and (3) annual bibliography on re- 
search methodology. Work on the first 
of these monographs is under way; it 
will cover the year 1952-53—the year 
represented by the theses in the present 
article. 


these future annual mono- 


I. Administration and Provisions 
& 


BONDER, JAMES B. The growth and 
development of the State teachers colleges 
of Pennsylvania. Temple University. 524 p. 
EVERS, NATHANIEL H. Current prac- 
tices in the organization and administra- 
tion of programs for the preparation of 
secondary school teachers of English. 
Northwestern University. 366 p. 
MARKS, JOHN L. Accreditation sched- 
ules and procedures for teacher education. 
Stanford University. 302 p. 


Il. General Preservice Education: 
Curriculum, Practices, Objectives, 


Certification 
ALTEROWITZ, HAROLD S._ Leisure 


education in the professional preparation 
of prospective elementary school teachers 
at state teachers colleges. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 119 p. 
BATIE, HARRIETT V. A _ diagnostic 
and prognostic analysis of selected factors 
in teacher training at the University of 
Washington. University of Washington. 
285 p. 

BRENN, MABEL A, The contribution 
of the workshop to the preparation of 
teachers of children with cerebral palsy. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
163 p. 

BROWN, LUTHER D. Teacher educa- 
tion in Oklahoma. George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 248 p. 

CLARK, SELBY G. A study of doctoral 
programs in schools of education in the 
United States. State College of Washing- 
ton. 131 p. 

CLAY, LUCILE N. English in teacher 
preparatory schools. University of Ken- 
tucky. 158 p. 


10. COBB, WILLIAM E. An evaluation of 


11. 


12. 


17. 


18. 


21. 





. FISK, ROBERT G. 


graduate students’ knowledge in profes- 
sional fields of education as revealed by a 


diagnostic examination. Pennsylvania 
State College. 155 p. 
DAVIDSON, EDGAR 0. Philosophical 


emphases on the development of gradu- 
ate professional education at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College with reference to other 
collegiate programs. Pennsylvania State 
College. 196 p. 

DAVIS, DWIGHT M. A comparison of 
certain factors pertaining to pre-service 
training of teachers and their teaching 
experiences in secondary schools. Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 180 p. 


. DISQUE, JEROME G. Proposals for the 


modification of pre-service programs in 
the preparation of teachers of general 
education in secondary schools. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 319 p. 
An argument for 
more systematic study of college campus 
problems in the pre-service education of 
secondary school teachers. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 125 p. 
GROSS, CHALMER A, Some obstacles 
encountered in implementing programs of 
general education in colleges for teacher 
education. University of Chicago. 450 p. 
HARTUNG, ARTHUR W. The impor- 
tance of certain characteristics of teachers 
of education in the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education mem- 
ber colleges and the degree to which 
these characteristics appear to exist. Penn- 
sylvania State College. 149 p. 
HOLLAND, ANCEL C, Materials and 
methods used in college measurements 
courses. University of Oklahoma. 99 p. 
HONDRUM, JON 0. The historical de- 
velopment of teacher education in Ari- 
zona. Yale University. 565 p. 
JOHNSTON, RUTH VY. Trends in sec- 
ondary education school curriculum con- 
cepts, their implications for the teaching 
function and teacher preparation. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 314 p. 

MATHIAS, CHARLES W. A survey of 
the teaching of the first course in psychol- 
ogy in teacher-training institutions in the 
United States. Indiana University. 198 p. 
MERSON, THOMAS B. Certification 
standards for junior college teachers in 
California. University of California, Berke- 
ley. 648 p. 

MILLS, JAMES A, An investigation of 
the place of certain skills, concepts and 
attitudes in the pre-service professional 




















































23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


30. 


31. 


$2. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


training of teachers for liberal arts col- 
leges. New York University. 139 p. 


NORTON, DAVID L. A plan for certi- 
fication of junior college instructors and 
administrators of public junior colleges in 
the United States. University of Texas. 
238 p. 

NORVELL, EDWIN M. Curriculum im- 
provement and the certification of high 
school teachers. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 183 p. 

PROEHL, CARL W. An experimental 
study of the effects of two patterns of pro- 
fessional education in the preparation of 
secondary school teachers. University of 
Illinois. 156 p. 


QUANBECK, MARTIN. A _ study of 
teacher education in the Lutheran col- 
leges of Minnesota, based on a follow-up 
of graduates. University of Minnesota. 
207 p. 

RICHTER, WILLIAM B. A study of 
undergraduate professional education with 
special emphasis on the preparation for 
extracurricular responsibilities. University 
of North Dakota. 222 p. 


ROBBINS, GLAYDON D. Recommenda- 
tions regarding concept content and level 
of treatment in selected areas of the un- 
dergraduate professional education curric- 
ulum for secondary teachers in Minnesota. 
University of Minnesota. 202 p. 


ROW, WILLIAM H. Training rural ele- 
mentary teachers. New York University. 
191 p. 

STATON, MARY L. Trends in teacher 
certification in the South since 1900. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 214 p. 

STONE, WILLIAM C, The preparation 
of college instructors of mathematics. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 139 p. 

WAIT, CLIFFORD VY. A study of audio- 
visual programs in selected teachers col- 
leges in the United States. Indiana Uni- 
versity. 405 p. 

WILLEY, DARRELL S. A history of 
teacher training at the University of Utah. 
1850-1950. University of Utah. 321 p. 
WOHLEBER, SR. M. LOUIS. A study 
of the effects of a systematic program of 
phonetic training on reading instruction. 
University of Pittsburgh. 108 p. 

WOOD, DARRELL E, Philosophy of 
education in the undergraduate prepara- 
tion of secondary school teachers; its 
prevalence, content, and method. Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 355 p. 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 
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See also topic heads Ill, IV, VIII (Child 
Study), and IX. See theses numbered 1, 
3, 47, and 75. 


Ill. Particular Subject Fields 
ABBOTT, ELIZABETH. The prospec- 


tive elementary teacher's preparation in 
health education in the State of Colorado. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
192 p. 

ANDERSON, CLAIR L, An analysis and 
evaluation of the physical education teach- 
er training program in the State of Utah. 
University of Oregon. 303p. 


BACON, MARGARET E. Opportunities 
for the professional growth of in-service 
art teachers. University of Buffalo. 214 p. 
BAKAMIS, WILLIAM A. The super- 
vision of industrial arts: a text for use in 
college teacher-training classes. Bradley 
University. 310 p. (Accepted for degree in 
1951-52) 

BELL, ROBERT P. A study of the re- 
lationship of the problems encountered by 
beginning business teachers who are grad- 
uates of Ball State Teachers College and 
the content of professional education 
courses related to these problems. Indiana 
University. 207 p. 
BERGENGREN, ROY F. Some compo- 
nents of current leadership in industrial 
arts teacher education. University of 
Florida. 162 p. 

BLANTON, EARLE B,. An analysis of 
the organization, administration, and im- 
plementation of the student-teaching pro- 
gram for industrial arts students at North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas, with 
an evaluative criteria. Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 164 p. 
BODINE, EILLIS R, Competencies of 
elementary school teachers for health edu- 
cation responsibilities. University of Texas. 
269 p. 

BUICE, MARY E, Self-evaluation of un- 
dergraduate professional physical educa- 
tion programs in institutions of higher 
learning. University of Texas. 356 p. 
CALLAN, LOUIS J. _ Industrial arts 
teacher education programs: a compara- 
tive analysis and evaluation of selected 
teachers and colleges. Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 253 p. 

COLEMAN, MARGARET A. An analy- 
sis of the responsibilities of the first-year 
home-making teacher with implications 
for teacher education. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 182 p. 
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47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


57. 


58. 
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DIXON, MARY E. The status of physi- 
cal education in certain public elemen- 
tary schools of Pennsylvania including a 
syllabus in physical education for college 
students in elementary education. Penn- 
sylvania State College. 153 p. 


DOVE, GEORGE N. A follow-up study 
of certain English-teaching graduates of 
East Tennessee State College. University 
of Tennessee. 285 p. 

FORBES, FRANKLIN L. A four-year 
undergraduate professional physical educa- 
tion curriculum for men at the Atlanta 
University center. New York University. 
FOX, PHILIP S, A proposed program of 
professional laboratory experiences for 
students majoring in physical education 
at Wilson Teachers College, Washington, 
D. C. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 250 p. 

GARNER, MARVIN P. A plan for im- 
proving the pre-service art education of 
elementary classroom teachers at the State 
University Teachers College, Potsdam, N. 
Y. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
152 p. 

GARY, ROLAND T, The training of 
biology teachers by certain Texas state 
colleges. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 167 p. 

GRANT, MARGARET A, The prepara- 
tion of homemaking teachers: ten years of 
experience at the New York State College 
For Teachers, Buffalo, New York. Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 178 p. 

HARTSELL, LESTER C. A program of 
mathematics for teacher education in cer- 
tain schools in Alabama. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 104 p. 
HOLMES, LAMAR L. Teacher-training 
classes in arithmetic and their relation 
to problems in teaching arithmetic. Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 288 p. 
HUTSON, DENVER B. A study of the 
professional problems encountered by be- 
ginning teachers of vocational agriculture 
in Arkansas. University of Missouri. 271 p. 
JAEGER, ELOISE M. An investigation 
of a projective test in determining atti- 
tudes of prospective teachers of physical 
education. University of Iowa. 133 p. 
KAPLAN, RUTH R. An examination of 
the laboratory and field experience pro- 
grams in the ten co-educational institu- 
tions in New York State preparing teach- 
ers of health, physical education and rec- 
reation. University of Buffalo. 211 p. 
(Accepted for degree in 1950-51) 


. KOREN, CHARLES. A program for the 


61. 


62. 


63. 


65. 


67. 


69. 


70. 





preparation of teachers of mathematics in 


community Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 124 p. 
LEIGHBODY, GERALD B. The pro- 
fessional needs of trade and industrial 
teachers as a basis for administering a 
program of teacher education in New 
York State. University of Buffalo. 292 p. 
(Accepted for degree in 1949-50) 

McGAY, CULBERT, JR, Developing an 
orientation for the general education 
teacher with a special competence in sci- 
ence. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 139 p. 

McLAUGHLIN, JAMES J. The mathe- 
matics for the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture. University of Michigan. 193 p. 


MANKEY, CHARLOTTE E. Determina- 
tion of a proposed program for the prepa- 
ration of teacher-coordinators of distribu- 
tive education. New York University. 
595 p. 

MEYER, STEPHEN. The preparation 
of typewriting teachers: an evaluation and 
proposals for improvement (based on an 
analysis of the opinions of in-service type- 
writing teachers and typewriting teacher 
educators). Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 212 p. 

MINER, ROBERT E. Techniques use- 
ful in the selective admission of under- 
graduate men into major programs of 
physical education. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 122 p. 
MONTELEONE, THOMAS I. Imple- 
mentations for a course in advanced elec- 
tricity in industrial teacher education. 
Bradley University. 180 p. 
MONTGOMERY, ROBERT W. Profes- 
sional needs of teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in Alabama and their implications 
for in-service education. Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 429 p. 

MURPHY, GLEN E. A guide for the 
business teacher education curriculum at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida, with special reference to internship. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
268 p. 

NELSON, THEODORE A. Competen- 
cies desirable for beginning science teach- 
ers as viewed by administrators and sci- 
ence teachers in the State of Illinois. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 155 p. 

OOLE, EUGENIA M, Pre-service art ex- 
periences for prospective elementary school 
teachers. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 308 p. 
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75. 


76. 


81. 


82. 


83. 
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PECK, LYMAN C. The preparation of 
college mathematics instructors. Ohio 
State University. 185 p. 

RESICK, MATTHEW C., A critical an- 
alysis of the methods of evaluating stu- 
dent teaching in physical education. Ohio 
State University. 133 p. 


. RISHER, CHARLES G. Relationship of 


scholastic attainment to rated success as 
a beginning industrial arts teacher. Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 79 p. 

RUNQUIST, KENNETH C, An histori- 
cal study of the development of teacher 
preparation in physical education at 
Springfield College with special reference 
to the curriculum. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 210 p. 

SELLON, WILLIAM A. A study of 
methods of evaluation“and their applica- 
tion to industrial arts with suggestions for 
content of a course in techniques of evalu- 
ation. Bradley University. 186 p. (Accept- 
ed for degree in 1949-50) 

STEINEN, ROBERT. The role of de- 
sign in industrial arts teacher education. 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
287 p. 

STERLING, VIRGINIA D. An inte- 
grated program in audio-visual education 
for professional undergraduate women in 
physical education. University of lowa. 
175 p. 

STEVENS, GLENN Z, Factors involved 
in the selection of supervising teachers of 
vocational agriculture in Minnesota. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 131 p. 
STEVENSON, JAMES E, Shop manage- 
ment in industrial arts teacher prepara- 
tion. Stanford University. 184 p. 
SWARTS, MARY G. The readability of 
textbooks on the teaching of reading. 
University of Pittsburgh. 102 p. 
THOMAS, JOSEPH VY. The nature and 
effectiveness of special methods courses in 
the teaching of modern foreign languages. 
Ohio State University. 169 p. 
VOSSBRINK, META. An analysis of 
the in-service education program for home 
economics teachers with suggestions for 
improving the Michigan program. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 293 p. 

WARREN, PERCY H. The education of 
high school science teachers at Madison 
College. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 144 p. 

An evaluation of 
the University of Buffalo’s professional 
program in health, physical education and 
recreation with an analysis in terms of 


87. 


88. 


89. 


-. WENCK, MAUDE H. 
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possible curriculum revision. University 
of Buffalo. 163 p + 164 p. 

Effective music 
experiences for the prospective elementary 
classroom teacher in the State Teachers 
College in Moorhead, Minnesota. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 87 p. 
WHITE, FREDERICK A, One study of 
the University of Wisconsin’s School of 
Education progress in providing compe- 
tency in selecting audio-visual methods. 
University of Wisconsin. 185 p. 
WINSBERG, SHIRLEY. The use of 
achievement tests in guidance of physical 
education professional students. Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 107 p. 

ZIMMER, KENNETH, A guide for or- 
ganizing pre-service special methods in- 
struction in business teacher education. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
196 p. 

ZIMMERMAN, WALTER J. The state 
program for the preparation of vocational 
trade shop teachers in western New York, 
1938-50. University of Buffalo. 159 p. 
(Accepted for degree in 1951-52) 

See also theses numbered 2, 9, 120, 128, 
152, and 160. 


IV. Student Teaching and Other 


91. 


93. 


Preparatory Experiences: 

Laboratory, Field, Direct 
BAUM, CELIA F., A study of the ef- 
fect of a course in community work ex- 
perience on the ability of prospective 
teachers to discern the climate of demo- 
cratic group leadership. New York Uni- 
versity. 149 p. 
BLACK, MARIAN W. Laboratory ex- 
periences for undergraduates in second- 
ary education in selected Florida teacher- 
education institutions. Northwestern 
University. 283 p. 
BRADBURY, MARY D. The laboratory 
in general method in teacher education. 
Ohio State University. 253 p. 
BROCKMAN, MARTHA L. Profession- 
al laboratory experiences for prospective 
teachers at the State College of Washing- 
ton. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 190 p. 
DALLUGE, DEVERNE H. A compara- 
tive study of student teaching in campus 
and off campus schools at the University 
of Kentucky. University of Kentucky. 
245 p. 
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97. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


106. 


107. 
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DEVOR, JOHN W. Organizational 
principles for a program of student teach- 
ing. University of Chicago. 132 p. 
DILLEY, NORMAN E, Problems of a 
group of student teachers in elementary 
education with implications for the im- 
provement of teacher education at Indi- 
ana University. Indiana University. 
167 p. 

DYSON, LUTHER H. An analysis of 
laboratory experiences in teacher educa- 
tion in the colleges of Louisiana. Louisi- 
ana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 591 p. 


. HUEY, J. FRANCES, Interpersonal re- 


lationships between student teachers and 
their cooperating teachers. New York 
University. 249 p. 

JENSEN, WINIFRED V. Human re- 
lations during the initial period of off- 
campus student teaching. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 163 p. 
LASTINGER, SAMUEL T. An evalua- 
tion of the student teaching program at 
Florida Southern College. New York 
University. 165 p. 

McCHEERY, GENE SS. An analysis of 
the student teaching program in the sec- 
ondary schools at Ball State Teachers 
College. Indiana University. 272 p. 
McGRATH, RUTH E, The Children’s 
Cooperative Group in preparation of per- 
sonnel for the education of young peo- 
ple at the University of Buffalo. Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 283 p. 

MILLER, WILLIAM S, Some problems 
of teaching in public schools as confront- 
ed by teachers and student teachers, with 
reference to the teacher education pro- 
gram at Bessie Tift College. Duke Uni- 
versity. 96 p. 

MILNER, ERNEST J. So you're get- 
ting a student teacher. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 106 p. 


. NAGLE, L. MARSHALL, JR. An eval- 


uation of student growth during an in- 
ternship. University of Florida. 273 p. 
OELKE, MERRITT C. Changes in 
student teachers’ attitudes toward chil- 
dren during initial teaching experiences. 
University of Illinois. 82 p. 

OLSON, ROBERT H. The role of 
campus laboratory schools and off-campus 
schools in teacher education. University 
of Colorado. 285 p. 

PEAVEY, SAMUEL B. A handbook of 
professional laboratory experience in 
teacher education. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 182 p. 


109. 


110. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


PRZYCHODZIN, JOE. A study of ac- 
tivities of student teachers in off-campus 
schools. University of Missouri. 207 p. 


ROBERTS, CARL H. Pre-student labo- 
ratory experiences at Ohio University in 
the undergraduate education curriculum 
for secondary teachers. Teachers College 
Columbia University 227 p. 
SAMONTE, SOLEDAD E, The pro- 
gram and supervision of elementary stu- 
dent teaching in three mid-western 
teacher educating institutions and their 
implications for teacher education in the 
Philippines. University of Minnesota. 
452 p. 

SPENCER, WILLIAM C. The role of 
a coordinator of professional laboratory 
experiences in the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Doville. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 219 p. 

STOLPER, RICHARD L. Early direct 
laboratory experiences in teacher educa- 
tion. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 211 p. 

SUGARMAN, RUTH. Evaluation of 
student teaching at the Buffalo State 
College for Teachers. University of Buf- 
falo. 196 p. (Accepted for degree in 
1949-50) 

See also theses numbered 42, 50, 58, 63, 
68, 72, 78, 123, 127, 153, and 156. 


V. Psychological Factors: 


Adjustments, Attitudes, Leadership 


No theses were classified under this topic 
for 1952-53; however, see topic heads VI 
and VII, and see theses numbered 57, 90, 
99, 124, and 143. 


VI. Students and Personnel Services: 


115. 


116. 


117. 


Characteristics, Selection, 
Counseling 


ANDERSON, MARY R. A descriptive 
study of values and interests of four 
groups of graduate women at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. University of Min- 
nesota. 134 p. 

BEYERL, MERRILL C. A follow-up 
study of selected students not accepted 
in the Pre-Service Teacher Preparation 
Program (1947-1950) in the School of 
Education at Syracuse University. Syra- 
cuse University. 418 p. 

COLLISTER, EDWARD G. A compari- 
son of interest inventory scoring keys 
based on educational and vocational 
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groups with respect to effectiveness in 
classifying entering college freshmen 
among alternative colleges by multiple 
discriminant analysis. Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 230 p. 

FRANTZ, KENNETH D. The role of 
the high school in selective recruitment 
through orientation to the profession of 
University. 218 p. 

GREENLEAF, ELIZABETH A, A com- 
parison of women at Indiana University 
majoring in three different colleges. In- 
diana University. 168 p. 

GROVE, EUGENE F. Three areas of 
personnel services for undergraduate stu- 
dents majoring in music education. In- 
diana University. 219 p. 

HARRIS, VIRGINIA N. The useful- 
ness of a battery of tests and inventories 
in the selection and guidance of graduate 
education students. Washington Univer- 
sity, Missouri. 98 p. 

KUFFEL, STANLEY. Personnel serv- 
ices in Minnesota and North Dakota 
teachers colleges. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 248 p. 

LEAVITT, JEROME E. Relationships 
between personnel data and the predic- 
tion of the probable success of elemen- 
tary student teachers at Northwestern 
University. Northwestern University. 
342 p. 

LOTT, PEARL D. A study of charac- 
teristics, background, and activities of 
men elementary teachers and some con- 
ditions affecting their adjustment and 
morals. Pennsylvania State College. 129 p. 
OLSON, GEORGE A, Policies and prac- 
tices in the selection of candidates for 
the teaching profession in colleges and 
universities of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. Northwestern University. 371 p. 
SIGGELKOW, RICHARD A. Analysis 
of initial interview content between 
prospective employers and beginning sec- 
ondary teachers for purposes of improved 
placement practices. University of Wis- 
consin. 182 p. 

SHEPHERD, GERALD Q. The effec- 
tiveness of certain techniques in the se- 
lection of student teachers. University 
of Southern California. 360 p. 
TECLER, WILLIAM. A study of cer- 
tain selected students who were rejected 
for the Syracuse University program in 
social studies education and those who 
were accepted for that program. Syra- 
cuse University. 641 p. 


129. WHITMORE, LILLIAN E, A study of 


the predictive value of a selective battery 
of tests and ratings in determining the 
academic success of teachers in training. 
University of Denver. 218 p. 

See also topic heads V, and XI. See 
theses numbered 5, 65, 73, 87, and 157. 


VII. Beginning Teachers: 


Problems, Induction, Follow-up 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


BACHMAN, LUCY E, Problems of a 
group of beginning elementary teachers 
as they relate to pre-service and in- 
service training. Indiana University. 
157 p. 

MARCIKONIS, PAUL J. Teaching dif- 
ficulties of beginning elementary teach- 
ers. New York University. 240 p. 

See also theses numbered 40, 56, 69, 103, 
and 106. 


VIII. In-Service Education; 
Child Study 


BALENTINE, JACK. Report of select- 
ed superintendents on their practices for 
the improvement of classroom instruc- 
tion in Oklahoma public schools. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 131 p. 


BURK, R. BURDETT. A study of in- 
service education in selected public ele- 
mentary schools in Indiana. Indiana 
University. 415 p. 

CONNOR, FRANCES M. P. Profession- 
al growth of teachers of children with 
motor handicaps in New York State. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
154 p. 

DYSART, JAMES M. A study of the 
effect of in-service training in sociometry 
and sociodrama on teacher-pupil rapport 
and social climate in the classroom. New 
York University. 139 p. , 


FEASTER, ESTON K, In-service train- 
ing of classroom teachers. George Wash- 
ington University. 357 p. 

GOLDBERG, SAM. The growth of a 
teacher and his class. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 167 p. 
GUZZETTA, DOMINIC J. Professional 
growth through in-service teacher edu- 
cation. University of Buffalo. 179 p. 
LEELAND, ALBERT L. A _ proposed 
plan of in-service education in the use 
of audio-visual methods and materials of 
instruction in the Campus Elementary 
School at Iowa State Teachers College. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University. 
127 p. 

140. MENSKY, PETER M. A study of teach- 
er in-service education programs in 
Pennsylvania State College. 168 p. 

141. MITCHUM, PAUL M. Professional 
growth of teachers in Springfield, Mis- 
souri. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 264 p. 

142. MORK, GORDON M. A. Effects of an 
in-service teacher training program on 
pupil outcomes in fifth and sixth grade 
science. University of Minnesota. 291 p. 


143. MORRIS, CHARLES E, Planning for 
the advancement of personal growth in 
the major course in student personnel 
administration at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 99 p. 

144. MURPHY, ALTON C, An analysis of 
the reactions of teachers to a program 
of child study. University of Maryland. 
300 p. 

145. STOCKMAN, VERNE A, Evaluation of 
helping teacher's contribution of in- 
service education of teachers in rural 
schools of Michigan. Michigan State 
College. 105 p. 

146. WATSON, CHARLES C, The superin- 
tendent of schools and the in-service edu- 
cation of teachers. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 264 p. 

See also theses numbered 38, 67, 82, 130, 
and 161. 


IX. Evaluation of Preparation 


147. DAVIS, DON E, An evaluation of a 
pre-service program of teacher education 
based upon the opinions of in-service 
teachers. Wayne University. 261 p. 

148. GASSER, HARRY N, The extent to 
which the goals of elementary teacher 
education are being achieved by the col- 
leges and universities in Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania State College. 202 p. 

149. LIPSEY, WILLIAM E, An evaluative 
survey of the program of teacher educa- 
tion at Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb, Illinois. Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 354 p. 

150. LONG, SR. M. BRIDEEN, An evalua- 
tion of Catholic elementary school teach- 
ers’ pre-service education. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 99 p. 

151. PLATZ, MARVIN H, Attitudes and 
opinions of Missouri teachers and admin- 
istrators relative to some problems in the 


152. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


further professionalization of teaching. 
University of Missouri. 428 p. 
RODNEY, CECIL T. An evaluation of 
pre-service preparation for teaching the 
mathematics of the elementary school. 
University of Buffalo. 148 p. (Accepted 
for degree in 1950-51) 


. SIMONDS, ISAAC E, Evaluation of 


practices of elementary student teaching 
in cooperating schools. University of Ok- 
lahoma. 334 p. 


TRAMMELL, CECIL B, An evaluation 
of the effectiveness of teacher prepara- 
tion of elementary teachers in the schools 
of southeastern Oklahoma. University of 
Oklahoma. 253 p. 


WILLIAMS, JOSEPH E. Opinions of 
selected classroom teachers concerning 
the first year of advanced professional 
teacher education. Indiana University. 
S11 p. 

See also theses numbered 26, 37, 44, 45, 
53, 58, 64, 75, 81, 82, 84, 90, 100, 105, 114, 
116, and 128. 


X. Other Countries 
EKASAGDI, KAMOLKAN, A proposed 


plan for the implementation of standards 
for professional laboratory experiences in 
the pre-service secondary student teach- 
ing program of the Division of Educa- 
tion, Royal University, Bangkok. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 204 p. 


- GARCIA, MARION, The guidance of 


the normal school student—proposals for 
a program of staff participation at the 
College of Education of the University 
of Puerto Rico. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 227 p. 

MAJID, HAMMOUDI. Guide for the 
improvement of teacher education in 
Iraq. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 303 p. 

MARIANO, PABLO P. Guides to de- 
veloping a four-year pre-service educa- 
tion program for the preparation of ele- 
mentary school teachers in the Philip- 
pines. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 245 p. 

SALEM, MOHAMED M, The training 
and attitudes of Egyptian biology teach- 
ers. Columbia University. 190 p. (Ac- 
cepted for degree in 1949) 
SARADATTA, LAMAIMAS. Proposed 
policies and procedures for the in-service 
education of the public primary school 
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teachers of Thailand. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 127 p. 
See also thesis number 111. 


XI. Statistical Aspects: 
Supply and Demand; Service Life 


162. MOON, WESLEY G. The relationships 
of certain factors to persistence in the 
teaching profession of Houghton College 
graduates prepared for teaching. Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 159 p. (Accepted for 
degree in 1951-51) 

163. NELSON, BRUCE K. A study of se- 
lected factors relating to the demand for 
and supply of teachers in Michigan, 1941- 
1960. University of Michigan. 461 p. 
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See also topic head VI. See thesis num- 
ber 48. 





The following cross-reference heads are pro- 
vided for additional convenience: 

Elementary school teachers: Nos. 4, 36, 
43, 47, 52, 56, 71, 86, 97, 112, 125, 126, 132, 144, 
150, 152, 154, 155, 156, and 163. 

Secondary school teachers: Nos. 2, 12, 13, 
14, 19, 24, 25, 28, 35, 40, 46, 48, 62, 84, 92, 102, 
128, and 158. 

College teachers: Nos. 21, 23, 31, and 72. 

Exceptional children, teachers for: Nos. 
6 and 136. 

Rural school teachers: Nos. 29 and 147. 

Historical studies: Nos. 1, 18, 19, 30, 33, 
and 75. 





A Note Concerning Master’s Theses 


Master’s theses, while numerous and 
occasionally exhibiting the character- 
istic marks of a learning exercise, are 
not to be ignored. Many of them ex- 
plore, and obtain evidence in, fields 
which are not regarded as at present 
suited for doctoral investigation; and 
many of them are carefully executed. 
Education is fortunate to have a re- 
sumption this past year of the classified 
listing of master’s theses, through the 
work of two members of the staff at 
Iowa State Teachers College, Tom A. 
Lamke and Herbert M. Silvey, who 
have published Master’s Theses in Edu- 
cation, 1951-52 (Cedar Falls, lowa: 
Iowa State Teachers College, 1953). 
The publication lists 2,606 theses for 


the year 1951-52. Looking over the list 
of titles, one gains the impression of 
considerable variety, flexibility, and 
richness in the topics. The theses are 
classified under 97 heads; in addition, 
there is an institutional index, and a 
detailed subject index. “Teacher Edu- 
cation” has 36 theses, with 23 more be- 
ing referred to in the subject index. 

The manuscript for master’s theses 
accepted during the year 1952-53 is in 
press at the time of this writing and 
should be available when this issue of 
the JOURNAL appears. It is expected to 
contain about 3,500 master’s theses 
classified and indexed as in the first 
volume. 








Browsing Through the bookshelves 


With 


Teaching—Learning Process 


Nathaniel Cantor’s books on the 
teaching-learning process are wonder- 
fully heartening to those who have 
made some explorations into self-in- 
sight, acceptance of self and others, and 
the factors of feeling and self-motiva- 
tion of the learning process. The books 
are profoundly disturbing to those 
teachers who accept the authoritarian 
concept of motivation for learning. 
They are recommended to both groups. 
Cantor’s The Teaching-Learning Proc- 
ess (New York: Dryden Press, 1953. 
348 p. $2.90) grew from a seminar in 

roblems of teaching at Teachers Col- 
ege, Columbia University, and is docu- 
mented with transcripts from those 
seminars. 

As Stephen M. Corey aptly states in 
the Introduction, “The central theme 
of this book is that if learning is to be 
significant and useful—if it is to make 
a difference—the learner must want to 
learn. And in the classroom he will 
learn that which matters to him to the 
degree that he does not feel defensive 
and threatened.” It may well be that 
these two concepts are as revolutionary 
—and as true—as that famous sugges- 
tion that a child learns by doing. 

This book is truly “interdiscipli- 
nary.” Here one finds a synthesis of re- 
search, practice and thought from the 
fields of anthropology, sociology, and 
social work; philosophy, psychology, 
psychiatry, and education. P.S. It is 
very readable. 


Dorothy Me Cushey 


Leslie L. Chisholm, The Work of the 
Modern High School. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1953) 542 p., $4.50. 

The Work of the Modern High 
School has been written as a basic text 
for college students who are preparing 
to become high-school and junior high- 
school teachers. It has been designed 
for those introductory courses in the 
teacher-education sequence which deal 
with principles and practices in second- 
ary education. The book is primarily 
about the high school as it should be. 

The first part of the book deals with 
the development of secondary educa- 
tion in America; Part II explains what 
the schools ought to teach. It starts 
with a discussion of problems and 
needs of youth and a discussion of the 
relation between education and Ameri- 
can life. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
this section is the strongest part of the 
book and the material most likely to be 
useful to the teacher trainee. The sec- 
tion suggests items that need considera- 
tion in a secondary-school program as 
it pertains to life-adjustment values in 
the areas treated. The section therefore 
makes the book useful as a reference 
book in a beginning curriculum course. 

Part III explains how a modern pro- 
gram becomes an actuality. There seem 
to be, according to the author, just two 
approaches to curriculum revision: “the 
traditional approach” and “the proper 
approach.” It is important for a 
teacher-education program to give 
prospective high-school teachers some 
vision of what a secondary-school pro- 
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gram might be if it were somewhat 
thoroughly reorganized from the stand- 
point of life-adjustment as currently 
conceived. But a_ teacher-education 
program or even a course in principles 
which did no more than this would be 
scarcely adequate. As one works closely 
with a group of students beginning stu- 
dent teaching or about to take a first 
job, one is always aware of the great 
gap which exists between the vision of 
the ideal which the student receives in 
his college classes and practices in the 
public schools. This is especially true 
of teacher-education programs which 
do not include laboratory schools, and 
where student teachers have to work in 
schools as they are — outside the ivy- 
covered walls of the campus. Contrary 
to what our severest critics say in cur- 
rent magazines and books, and con- 
trary also to the impressions an out- 
sider may get from textbooks for pro- 
fessional courses in education, the sec- 
ondary schools of this country are not 
progressive — nor have they ever been, 
even in the days when they were as- 
sumed to have been taken over by the 
progressivists. 

It is for this reason that Professor 
Chisholm’s book probably will have to 
be a “second book” rather than the 
basic text in the courses for which it 
has been designed — unless the pro- 
grams in which it is used have enough 
observation experiences to provide ade- 
quate acquaintance with schools as they 
are. 


I am beginning to believe that we 
may need a new text in secondary edu- 
cation free from the occupational psy- 
chosis (to borrow a term from Kenneth 
Burke) from which we professors of 
education have been suffering as a re- 
sult of our pre-occupation with the re- 
organization of secondary education. 
We are forgetting our oft-repeated 
principle of curriculum revision: “Start 
where we are.” 

Henry C. Meckel 
San Jose (Calif.) State College 
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Laurence S. Flaum, The Activity High 
School (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953) 
417 p., $4.50. 

Although many books have been 
written on the activity movement in 
the elementary school, Dr. Flaum states 
that little has been done to keep “this 
spark alive” on the secondary level. He 
believes that a complete reorientation 
of the present high school curriculum 
and the abandonment of subject matter 
labels will give to more students a bet- 
ter secondary school training. The book 
argues for much pupil participation, 
the predominance of the laboratory 
method of instruction, and the selec- 
tion of unit topics from the school 
community. Field trips, research, and 
group action highlight the high school 
which is described in this well written 
and provocative treatise. 

It would appear that many of the 
comparisons which are drawn between 
the traditional and the new high school 
program are unduly favorable to the 
new, but the reader accepts these con- 
trasts as a necessary part of emphatic 
reasoning. Somewhere between the rec- 
ommendations made by Dr. Flaum and 
the existing practices of today will be 
found the high school of 1970. 

Garland B. Russell 
Univ. of Maine 


Introductory Text 


Gordon C. Lee. An Introduction to Educa- 
tion in Modern America (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1953) 540 p., $4.50. 

This book, designed for use as a text 
for introductory courses in education, 
is organized to meet the needs of the 
general student as well as the pre- 
professional student. Throughout the 
text there is emphasis upon the social 
foundation of education. Emphasis is 
also given to the educational impor- 
tance of other social institutions and 
their interplay with the educational 
system. 

The book is divided into seven parts 
and includes twenty-seven chapters. 
Parts I and II present the background 
for our educational system based upon 
a discussion of what our schools should 
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do. Parts III and IV trace the historical 
development of our school system and 
the development of the basis for our 
control and support of schools. Part V 
is a relatively brief discussion of the 

reparation and selection of teachers. 

his area could be expanded to meet 
needs of various programs of teacher 
education by the use of the selected 
references presented at the end of the 
chapters. Part VI stresses the effect of 
various forces on American education. 
This area is often neglected in some 
textbooks. Part VII is a good discussion 
of fundamental problems in contempo- 
rary American education stressing vari- 
ous issues which are of importance in 
gaining an understanding of our 
schools. 

Any text which attempts to cover 
such a wide area must be supplemented 
by other references to meet specialized 
needs with reference to various areas. 
This text could well furnish the basis 
for such study in an introductory course 
in education as well as a helpful ref- 
erence for those interested in securing 
a summary of our educational system. 


Donald G. Tarbet 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Ouo F. Bond, The Reading Method. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1953) 386 
p.. $6.50. 

This is the history of thirty consecu- 
tive years of experimentation in the 
field of foreign language teaching. Spe- 
cifically, it is an appraisal of the read- 
ing method in elementary French on 
the college level examined from every 
conceivable facet. It is another testi- 
monial of the endless and courageous 
efforts by language people in their 
ceaseless attempts at testing and eval- 
uating their methods. 

The book's value would have been 
appreciably enhanced had it contained 
a recapitulation or summary or restate- 
ment of the author’s basic philosophy. 
In the last chapter the author lends his 
valuable opinions attacking the “gram- 
mar approach” and other methodologi- 
cal “sins” which, we must hasten to say, 
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are not only present in language teach- 
ing but can be discerned universally. 


John V. Falconieri 
Bowling Green State Univ. 


Curriculum 

American School Curriculum, Thirty-First 
Yearbook, AASA. (Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, NEA, 
1953) 358 p., $5.00. 

“It is the prime responsibility of the 
superintendent of schools to see that 
the instructional program of the school 
is sound and effective, that it remains 
that way, and that it is constantly be- 
ing studied and improved, especially 
through curriculum revision.” It is on 
this note that the 1953 Yearbook of the 
AASA is directed toward the school ad- 
ministrator. Its chief function is “to 
help the superintendent venture in 
curriculum development with staff and 
public.” To this end the yearbook in- 
cludes typical chapters (but more clear- 
ly written ones) on principles of 
curriculum development, and it con- 
tains some additional sections filled 
with illustrations of curricular modifi- 
cations made recently in certain schools 
throughout the country. Other chap- 
ters deal with such matters as instruc- 
tional materials, home-school-commu- 
nity relationships, and evaluation— 
each touching but lightly on its sub- 
ject, though providing good points of 
departure for further reading. 

The most valuable section to school 
administrators, as well as to others who 
already have a background of curricu- 
lum theory, is likely to be the three 
chapters (4, 5,6) which outline various 
approaches to improving the curricu- 
lum and which cite a variety of exam- 
ples of how schools throughout the na- 
tion have carried out programs of cur- 
riculum development. Moving away 
from principles to the actual “field 
practices” is stimulating, though it 
would be even more helpful if cross ref- 
erences between chapters 4 and 5 and 
4 and 6 had been made. The reviewer 
felt a need for the illustrations while 
reading the chapter outlining various 
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procedures. Even so, the highlight of 
the yearbook is this section. 

For those who have an interest in de- 
veloping a school-system or a college 
curriculum-laboratory, any number of 
leads to good materials are to be found 
in the footnotes and chapter bibliogra- 
phies. Chapter 7, “Better Aids to In- 
struction,” is particularly rich in its 
references and contains a short treat- 
ment of the what-why-how of curricu- 
lum labs. 

It was intended that this volume be 
read by school-board members and 
other education-minded laymen, in ad- 
dition to school administrators and 
teachers. Is it realistic to assume that 
this yearbook or any publication would 
serve each of these groups equally well? 


G. W. Ford 
San Jose (Calif.) State College 


Practice into Theory 


One of the most stimulating books 
to come our way in a long time has 
stemmed from the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation, Denver Public Schools Col- 
laboration. Gordon Mackenzie, Ste- 
phen Corey and Associates have fash- 
ioned Instructional Leadership (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1954. 
198 p. $3.25) from this partnership. Part 
I develops a definition of leadership 
and explores the process of its develop- 
ment and functioning. Part II tells the 
same story from the practical, Denver 
point of view. 

None of the statements above appear 
to convey adequately the action quality 
of the book or the potential reader in- 
volvement. Before finishing the book, 
I have jotted a series of suggestions to 
myself for the next meeting of the high 
school curriculum committee, ordered 
it for the professional library and writ- 
ten this review. I would put it on the 
“must” list for all thoughtful adminis- 
trators and supervisors and for all pro- 
fessors of administration, supervision, 
and curriculum. Now I can go back to 
the last chapter. 
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Student Teaching 


Three new pamphlets in student 
teaching afford needed help, particular- 
ly to schools branching into off-campus 
experiences. In the press of getting a 
program started there is seldom time 
to write a handbook or have adequate 
meetings and conferences with new co- 
operating teachers. You and Your Stu- 
dent Teacher, by Ernest J. Milner 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1954. 42 p. $.75) is a smoothly written, 

rceptive pamphlet, by one who 

nows the anxieties and hopes of both 
student teachers and supervisors. It 
successfully avoids the pedaguese of 
most student teaching aids. There are 
lots of practical suggestions about how 
to start. 

Guiding Student Teaching Experi- 
ences. Bulletin No. 1, by Kathryn 
Feyereisen and Verna L. Diechman, 
(Lock Haven, Pa.: The Association for 
Student Teaching, 1951, 29 p. $.60) is 
also excellent, covering much the same 
ground. This one sentence ought to be 
worth sixty cents to any institution: 
“Have we [the cooperating teachers] ac- 
cepted the student teacher as a co- 
worker who is a unique personality 
capable of making indeterminable con- 
tributions, but to whom we are respon- 
sible for all the help we can give?” 

Helping Student Teachers Through 
Evaluation, by Pearl Merriam and 
Gladys M. Fair, Bulletin No. 2, (Lock 
Haven, Pa.: The Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching, 1953. 36 p. $.60) should 
be in the hands of all concerned with 
student teaching. The point of view is 
sound, promising practices are de- 
scribed in enough detail to be sugges- 
tive, and parts of good evaluative in- 
struments are reproduced. The associa- 
tion is to be commended for inaugurat- 
ing this policy of short, functional 
pamphlets. 

—D. M. 


Social Integration 


Advanced students of the philosophy 
or sociology of education will likely be 
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interested in Education and Social In- 
tegration by William O. Stanley, Ph.D. 
(New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1953, $4.50). In this 
book Dr. Stanley has set forth a lengthy 
rationale. It includes both philosoph- 
ical and sociological bases for the role 
of education in contemporary society. 
Dr. Stanley advocates the point of view 
held by R. Bruce Raup (of Teachers 
College) “and his associates,” of which 
group Dr. Stanley is presumably a mem- 
ber. Raup’s views are most widely 
known through The Improvement of 
Practical Intelligence. 

The first half of Stanley's book is de- 
voted to an extended re-announcement 
of “the crisis” in American society and 
education of our own generation, with 
attendant confusion and disruption 
ostensibly the worst ever known. Cita- 
tion of several hundred scholars and 
other writers marshal the weight of 
selected authority behind Stanley's 
analysis. Yet it seems strange that he 
overlooks the possibility of succumbing 
to a phenomenon recognized by his- 
torians as a commonplace, that each 
generation tends to view its problems 
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as the worst, the most intense and severe 
of all time. 

In the second half of the book, Stan- 
ley persuades himself that “Raup and 
associates” really have something more 
than Dewey had to propose for the solu- 
tion of social and educational problems. 
Both the logic and the evidence pre- 
sented are vague and unconvincing. 
Perhaps Stanley may win verbal vic- 
tories—and even some adherents—by 
advocating “pedagogical authority,” or 
“practical judgment” as a purported 
extension of the presently accepted and 
fairly well understood scientific method 
of studying social problems. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, critics of Progressive 
education and of “pedaguese”’ will find 
in Stanley's book only additional am- 
munition with which to attack pro- 
fessional educators. 

Most teachers and lay readers inter- 
ested in the role of education in the 
solution of social problems will find it 
profitable to read John Dewey's The 
Public and Its Problems. Dewey's book 
is much shorter, more readable, more 
pointed and incisive. 

Jonathon C. McLendon 
Duke University 





Up-to-date material for courses in comparative education is very hard to 


obtain. It is therefore most encouraging to come u 


n a book such as Donald 





W. Miles’ Recent Reforms in French Secondary Education—with Implications 
for French and American Education (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1953. 163p. $3.65). The author has obtained 
much first-hand material and the resulting study is both scholarly and readable. 

For the general reader, the section on implications is most interesting. The 
author discusses the changes of extreme centralization and of both intellectualism 
and anti-intellectualism. He relates both to Communism. This book is strongly 
recommended for purchase in schools whose curricula include comparative or 
international education. 

We enter a new field of historical writing as the teachers colleges come of age. 
The first institutional history to come to the attention of this reviewer is The 
First Fifty Years, Western Michigan College, 1903-1953, by James O. Knauss 
(Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western Michigan College of Education, 1953. 214p. 
No price given.) In clear and interesting fashion the book chronicles the re- 


markable physical and curricular development of this institution. 
—D. M. 








A Heview of 
WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Around the Nation 


FLORIDA 


Teacher Education Conference. The Flor- 
ida Teacher Education Advisory Council is 
sponsoring a state-wide conference on teacher 
education to be held early in May at Daytona 
Beach. 


In attendance at the conference will be rep- 
resentatives of the public schools, of the State 
Department of Education, and of the higher 
institutions of the State. 


It is expected that a large proportion of the 
members of the conference will be representa- 
tives of academic departments from the col- 
leges and universities of the State. A deliberate 
attempt is being made to have strong repre- 
sentation from college people who have such a 
large part of the instruction of future teachers 
in the liberal arts courses but who are not pri- 
marily teachers of methodology and other pro- 
fessional courses in Education. 

It is hoped that one of the outcomes of the 
conference will be more interest on the part 
of these college teachers in the program of 
teacher preparation in the various institutions. 
It is believed that they can make valuable 
contributions to the general discussion and also 
that these contacts with the public school peo- 
ple may help broaden their perspective of 
teacher preparation.—John R. Beery. 

Teacher Certification will be one of the 
problems studied when the annual Southern 
States Workshop meets on June 7-12 at Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. This workshop, begun in 
1940, is an annual gathering of southern edu- 
cational leaders to consider a series of signifi- 
cant problems. Each year several topics are 
considered, one in an introductory phase of 
study, one being completed, and others under 
full consideration by subcommittees. Thus, 
each topic is normally considered for three 
or four consecutive years. 

The complete list of topics for study this 
year includes: 

1. Boards of Education in 

Region. 
2. Teacher Certification. 


the Southern 
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3. Supervision of Instruction. 
4. Guidance. 
5. Rural Life and Education. 


KENTUCKY 


Teacher-Appreciation Week. On March 
23 Governor Lawrence W. Wetherby issued a 
proclamation designating the week of April 11 
to April 17 inclusive Teacher-Appreciation 
Week in Kentucky. The proclamation was in 
response to a resolution adopted at the Nine- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Kentucky School 
Boards Association held at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky on March 17. 

The designation of this special week is in- 
tended to remind citizens of the vital role 
that teachers play in the life of the state, and 
to interest more capable young people in enter- 
ing the profession. 


MONTANA 


New Policy. On April 12, the State Board 
of Education made history by approving a 
higher education policy which will allow all 
units of the Greater University of Montana 
giving teacher training to grant bachelor and 
master degrees in both elementary and second- 
ary education, as well as permitting the State 
University at Missoula and the State College at 
Bozeman to award doctorates in education. 

Northern Montana College appears to be the 
first to benefit from the new policy, as that 
school will start work on a degree-granting 
program this coming summer. The other two 
institutions now preparing elementary teach- 
ers, Eastern Montana at Billings, and Western 
Montana at Dillon, already have four-year 
training courses leading to bachelor degrees. 

The provisions for permitting all units to 
grant bachelor and masters degrees in both 
elementary and secondary education, are in 
line with recommendations of the Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the Montana Education Association, 
and with the expressed wishes of the Associa- 
tion’s Delegate Assembly.—Montana Education. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Activities of the MCTEPS, The Massachu- 
setts Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards has had eight meetings 
and has sponsored two conferences this year. 
The first conference, on in-service education, 
was held at Northeastern University in Boston 
in February; the second, on selective teacher 
recruitment, at State Teachers College in 
Bridgewater on April 10. 


Members of the Commission also have par- 
ticipated in ten regional conferences sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Teachers Association. 
These conferences were devoted to improve- 
ment of local, state, and national organizations. 


The Commission has also organized a sub- 
committee on Ethics whose members are 
Esther S. Lyman, elementary principal in Mel- 
rose, Chairman; Thomas H. Moriarity, Fitch- 
burg, School Committeeman; Dr. Elizabeth V. 
Foster, State Teachers College, Worcester; 
Frank T. LeBart, Massachusetts Council for 
Public Schools and Boston University, Secre- 
tary, Dr. Lester S. Vander Werf, Dean, College 
of Education, Northeastern University. 


The Massachusetts Teachers Association 
sponsored its Second Annual Leadership Con- 
ference at the University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, September, 1953; an annual Conference 
and Celebrity Luncheon in January in Boston; 
and a Citizenship Conference in Worcester in 
April, co-sponsored by the Massachusetts Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews; and, with the 
help of the Classroom Teachers Activities 
Committee, two conference-workshops on The 
Improvement of Instruction, sub-divided into 
Group Dynamics, Guidance, Teacher-Load, 
Teacher-Lift, and Library Service in Pittsfield 
and in Swampscott. 

The Massachusetts Teachers Association 
filed five petitions for consideration by the 
1954 Legislature: 

1. A bill to increase state aid to schools. 

2. A bill establishing a higher minimum 

salary for public school teachers. 

3. A bill providing for increases until $4500 
is reached. 

4. A bill providing a minimum liberal re- 
tirement allowance on retirement under 
age 65. 

5. A bill providing that forty years of serv- 
ice shall be equivalent to attainment of 
age 65 in respect to computing retire- 
ment allowances under the liberal mini- 
mum guaranteed at age 65. 

The third regular meeting of The Massa- 

chusetts Council on Teacher Education was 
held at Newton, March 18, 1954, Frederick O. 
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Holmes presiding. 

It was voted to support a small budget by 
assessing the forty-six members $10 annual 
dues. 

A committee report on “Criteria for Select- 
ing Candidates for Teacher Education” was 
read by Dr. McMullen. 

A nominating committee composed of Mrs. 
Hyman Ullian and Dr. Owen Kiernan present- 
ed the following report which was accepted: 

President—Frederick O. Holmes 

Ist Vice-President—Dr. Albert W. Purvis 

2nd Vice-President—Dr. Daniel O'Leary 

Secretary—Mr. Prescott Sawyer 

Treasurer—Rev. Charles F. Donovan 

It was voted to have the Executive Commit- 
tee meet to make plans for acquainting gen- 
eral supervisors in Massachusetts with pro- 
grams of the state’s teacher preparation insti- 
tions. 

A discussion followed on the general idea 
of ways The Council could stimulate higher 
standards in teacher-preparation with the 
thought that at future meetings specific pro- 
grams of Teacher Education in Massachusetts 
could be analyzed and appraised. 

News Notes. On March 12, The Massachu- 
setts Council for Public Schools sponsored a 
conference on “A Career in Teaching?”. Over 
one hundred upperclassmen from liberal arts 
colleges attended. Dr. Herold Hunt of Har- 
vard spoke on the theme of the meeting; Dr. 
Charles Richter, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Newton, analyzed qualifications 
needed by teachers; Dr. Alice Crosley, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education at Boston Uni- 
versity, explained The Underwood School sum- 
mer program; and Dr. Mary O’Rourke, State 
Department of Education, spoke on the special 
summer session program at State Teachers’ 
Colleges for Liberal Arts graduates. A panel 
of young public school teachers, recent grad- 
uates of liberal arts colleges, chaired by Samuel 
Atkinson, Executive Secretary of The Council, 
enthusiastically discussed their teaching ex- 
periences. Many students present made imme- 
diate plans for further preparation for teach- 
ing. Graham T. Winslow, Chairman of the 
Council, was general chairman of the confer- 
ence. 

The New England School Development 
Council, representing through members of 
school systems some 17,000 New England teach- 
ers, reports that the following committees of 
The Council are at present at work: Kinder- 
garten, Science, Language Arts, Secondary 
School Program, Junior High School Study, 
Evaluative Criteria, Merit Salary, Art and the 
Classroom Teacher, Handwriting, and Library. 























Regional Centers are working on projects as 
follows: Dartmouth: the troubled child, mu- 
seum visitation, problems in reading; Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts: classroom grouping and 
pupil reporting; University of Rhode Island: 
the secondary curriculum. 

A Council activity inaugurated this year pro- 
vides for the establishment of intervisitation 
teams of superintendents and staff members to 
study particular aspects of local school situa- 
tions. 


Massachusetts’ newest program in Teacher 
Education in the College of Education, North- 
eastern University, closed its first year with the 
announcement that students would have avail- 
able the choice of the usual 4-year program or 
the 5-year Co-operative Plan. The latter pro- 
vides opportunity for students in the upper 
four years to work half-time and study half- 
time.—Lester S. Vander Werf. 


MICHIGAN 


Teacher-Preparation Programs. In an ef- 
fort to alleviate the acute teacher shortage in 
elementary schools, Wayne University’s College 
of Education has instituted intensive teacher- 
preparation programs in four off-campus cen- 
ters in southeastern Michigan. 


The purpose of these programs is to recruit 
for the elementary teaching profession well 
qualified, mature adults who possess a bache- 
lor’s degree or a minimum of three years’ col- 
lege training and an interest in children and 
teaching. 

Two assumptions have formed the basis for 
the inauguration of these programs, first, that 
there is in any sizable community a pool of 
college graduates (or near-graduates) who 
have a potential interest in teaching, and sec- 
ond, that this interest may be capitalized upon 
if an effective teacher education program is 
made available to them in their own commu- 
nities. 

These programs, which have been organized 
in cooperation with school superintendents in 
the Detroit metropolitan area, consist of eight- 
een weeks of student teaching in or near the 
student’s home community plus a workshop in 
elementary education. The teaching contact 
includes orientation, observation, and actual 
teaching experience under the guidance of a 
competent teacher and supervisor or principal. 
Intensive supervision is given by a staff mem- 
ber of the University’s elementary education 
division who also plans and operates the work- 
shop in elementary education. The workshop 
which meets in the community includes a 
study of methods and materials for the teach- 
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ing of language arts, arithmetic and social 
studies in the elementary school, and a study 
of child growth and development. The work- 
shop meets three afternoons a week and the 
student teaching is carried on five full morn- 
ings per week. 

After the completion of their course work 
and student teaching in the current semester 
ending June 1954, these students will be re- 
quired to attend a six to ten week summer 
session where courses in the history and phi- 
losophy of education, survey of public educa- 
tion, and literature, art, and science materials 
for the elementary school will be offered. 

Satisfactory completion of this program in- 
volving the earning of at least twenty semester 
hours of credit in professional education will 
render these people eligible for a Michigan 
provisional teaching certificate provided they 
hold a bachelor’s degree. Students who have 
less than a bachelor’s degree but a minimum 
of three years of college credit may upon satis- 
factory completion of the program qualify 
under Michigan regulations for a special, one- 
year certificate. 

Currently there is a total of fifty-three stu- 
dents enrolled in these four programs. Thirty- 
three of them hold a bachelor’s degree and 
two have a master’s degree. The remainder of 
the group have approximately three years of 
college training.—J. Frank Campbell. 

The February issue of ACTION was de- 
voted to the problems of increased enrollments 
in our schools. The publication is concerned 
about the effects of overcrowding on the edu- 
cation of children. ACTION is the publica- 
tion of the Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of 
Coéperative School Studies. 

The Board of Directors of the Michigan 
Association of School Administrators has 
approved the preparation of a monograph on 
selected administrative problems. Requests 
have gone out to the school administrators to 
submit accounts of helpful practices covering 
57 suggested topics. Among these topics are 
such items as the senior trips, answering critics 
of the schools, merit ratings, the orientation of 


new teachers, and working with citizens’ 
groups. 
The Fiftieth Anniversary of Western 


Michigan College of Education, on April 1 
and 2, served as a focal point for bringing to- 
gether many outstanding educators. Principal 
speakers included T. M. Stinnett, L. D. Has- 
kew, and Milton Eisenhower. Higher educa- 
tional standards for certification and increasing 
salaries were considered paramount if the 
teacher shortage is to be alleviated.—Eugene 
B. Elliott. 








NEBRASKA 


Home-School Relations. The problem of 
training teachers to work with parents and 
lay-professional groups was recently recognized 
by the Nebraska Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. In order to give its support, the 
Nebraska Congress paid all the expenses for 
representatives of Nebraska's teacher-training 
institutions to attend a special conference. A 
total of 25 representatives from 15 teacher- 
training institutions met together for two days 
to study ways for improving the training of 
teachers for working with parents and lay- 
professional groups. The recommendations of 
one study group are given below since they 
pertain to the pre-service education of teachers. 


The pre-service education of elementary 
teachers should accomplish three objectives 
relative to home-school relations. Some spe- 
cific ways of accomplishing each are suggested 
under the different objectives. 

1. Teachers need a clear conception of the 
role of good home-school relations in an ef- 
fective educational program for children. 


A. Professional courses should include a 
thorough study of the school in the 
community and society, the impact of 
the community and home life on chil- 
dren, and the mutual responsibilities of 
home and school in providing educa- 
tional experiences. Resources of the 
community should be utilized in the 
college classes. 

B. More emphasis should be given to the 
study of the changing American family, 
its ideals and values, and the impact of 
socio-economic forces. Greater attention 
should be given to understanding the 
dynamics of adult behavior and the 
forces motivating action. Understanding 
of parents and their needs is a prereq- 
uisite for cooperation between home and 
school. 

C. Special study should be made of the 
various techniques of establishing good 
parent-teacher relations, such as visita- 
tions to homes and classrooms, confer- 
ences, group meetings with parents, in- 
formal notes to parents, utilization of 
community resources in the classroom, 
and participation of parents in room 
activities. 

2. Teachers need a knowledge of the parent- 
teacher association—its organization, activi- 
ties, and educational philosophy. 

A. A special study of the PTA should be 

included in one professional course. This 

study should help teachers understand 
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the philosophy of the parent-teacher 
movement, the policies and enabling ac- 
tivities of the PTA, and the teacher's 
responsibility in working with the PTA. 

B. Greater use should be made of the 
National Parent-Teacher Magazine and 
other PTA publications in education 
courses. Future teachers need a greater 
acquaintance with the resources avail- 
able for promoting home-school rela- 
tions. 

3. Teachers need laboratory experiences in 
home-school relations. 

A. Student-teaching offers many opportuni- 
ties for direct experiences, such as, par- 
ticipating in PTA meetings and activi- 
ties, meeting with the PTA executive 
board, visiting with parents, having a 
conference with a parent, visiting in at 
least one home, and making other con- 
tacts with parents relative to the pupil's 
progress. 

B. Greater use should be made of commu- 
nity resources in planning units of study 
during student-teaching. Practica! appli- 
cation of the teacher’s understanding 
of the community should receive more 
attention. 

Programs of home-school relations will be as 
effective as teachers make them. Teachers oc- 
cupy the key position in establishing the two- 
way communication between home and school. 
To carry out their responsibilities, teachers 
need competencies for working with parents 
and lay-professional groups. This important 
phase of teacher education cannot be neglected 
if programs of home-school relations are to 
succeed. The responsibility falls on teacher- 
training institutions to provide the necessary 
understandings and experiences in pre-service 
education programs.—Calvin H. Reed. 


NEW MEXICO 


In-Service Teacher Education. During the 
first three weeks of November, the State De- 
partment of Education and the seven teacher 
education institutions in the state joined forces 
and took some steps toward developing on- 
going in-service education programs. 

The State Department sent invitations to all 
of the administrators of the county and mu- 
nicipal systems in the state and suggested that 
the administrators should choose the location 
of meeting which they preferred to attend. 
The invitation also urged the administrators 
to bring a representative group of classroom 
teachers who would help identify on-the-job 
problems and build programs of action which 
could be initiated and carried on. 
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Four Directors of the State Department made 
up the official team which traveled all over 
the state. This team consisted of Mrs. Mary 
Watson, Director of Elementary Education; 
Mr. Frank Angel, Jr., Director of Spanish and 
Audio-Visual Education; Mr. Pat Sweeney, Di- 
rector of Secondary Education; and Miss Ellen 
Hartnett, Director of Teacher Education. 


The team arrived on the college campus 
early in the day and met with the College of 
Education staff in a two-hour afternoon ses- 
sion. During this two-hour session, the college 
people and the State Department of Education 
personnel developed ideas about how each 
could operate more effectively to give leader- 
ship to local schools in their in-service educa- 
tion programs. 

In the evening meeting, which both the mu- 
nicipal and county administrators and their 
teachers attended, the pattern of presentation 
was simple, direct, and stimulating. The Dean 
of the College of Education in each case was 
asked to act as chairman for the evening meet- 
ing, and the first speaker was Miss Ellen Hart- 
nett, Director of Teacher Education. In her 
remarks, she clarified the meaning of in- 
service teacher education. She pointed out 
that no teacher education institution could 
possibly anticipate all of the problems which 
a beginning teacher would encounter on the 
job and how important the on-going growth 
program could be in developing better teach- 
ing practices. 

Other members of the team followed up 
with an explanation of the teacher education 
services available to the schools which they 
may have from the State Department of Edu- 
cation for the asking. This was followed by 
a presentation of the representatives from the 
college, who described the services which the 
college can offer to municipal and county sys- 
tems for in-service education. 

Following this general meeting, the superin- 
tendents, supervisors, coordinators, and class- 
room teachers met in groups where they were 
given an opportunity to explore the areas in 
which local problems exist. In these group 
meetings, the State Department and the uni- 
versity or college personnel acted as consult- 
ants and resource people. 


The final step was that of setting up some 
plans for on-going action programs. These 
meetings were held at each of the institutions 
of higher learning in New Mexico which have 
teacher education programs. Over twelve hun- 
dred administrators and teachers attended 
these meetings. 

After the series of meetings was completed, 


representatives of the colleges and universities 
were called in to the State Department to work 
with the Director of Teacher Education in 
evaluating the meetings. Plans were made for 
on-and-off-campus workshops. These workshops 
are being held all over the State of New Mex- 
ico, and teacher participation and response is 
beginning to reap very outstanding returns. 


One of the most satisfying developments has 
been the way the administrators, teachers, 
heads of education, and lay persons have be- 
gun to cooperatively attack their problems. 
Teachers have been released from regular 
classroom activities for teacher education 
meetings and classroom teachers and adminis- 
trators have accepted the responsibility for 
carrying through such programs. 

While our program is in an early stage of 
development, we are greatly pleased at the 
participation which is going on. We cannot 
help but feel that we will have better teachers 
in our classrooms as a result of the constructive 
approach which the teachers are taking as they 
endeavor to improve teaching techniques and 
classroom procedures. 

No doubt the boys and girls in New Mexico 
will have better learning opportunities as the 
program grows. 

The Director of Secondary Education in the 
State Department is an integral part of the 
membership of the State’s Secondary Principals 
Association. As such he is in a position to co- 
ordinate, render leadership, and work on nu- 
merous programs having to do with improve- 
ment of secondary education. 

The Director of Elementary Education is in 
the same way an integral part of the State's 
Elementary Principals Association. Her lead- 
ership in elementary education is far reaching, 
not only in the initiation of programs but also 
in carrying them out.—Tom Wiley. 


NEW YORK 


New York University’s School of Educa- 
tion will offer a graduate program in school 
administration and supervision during the 
month of June at the University of Puerto 
Rico in Rio Piedras for the Island’s teachers 
and school officials, Dean Ernest O. Melby an- 
nounced today (Friday, April 16) . 

Through lectures, film programs, forums, 
and field trips, the courses will emphasize the 
problems currently faced by Puerto Rico’s edu- 
cators and school administrators. They will 
cover administration of curriculum and school 
improvement programs, educational psychol- 
ogy, and the psychology of personality and 
mental hygiene. 
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Dr. Walter A. Anderson, chairman of the 
department of administration and supervision 
at the NYU School of Education, is to direct 
the program. He will be assisted by Dr. John 
G. Rockwell, coordinator of the department of 
educational psychology. 


The program in administration and super- 
vision will directly precede NYU's “Workshop 
in Puerto Rico Education and Culture” at the 
University of Puerto Rico, which has been con- 
ducted each summer since 1948 for New York 
City teachers and school administrators. The 
Workshop opens on July 6 and closes August 
13. 


TENNESSEE 


Educational Radio and Television. Recog- 
nizing the potentialities of television and 
radio in educational circles, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, in cooperation with 
WSM and WSM-TV of Nashville, will present, 
August 2-13, a summer workshop in educa- 
tional radio and television. The purpose of 
the Workshop will be to show teachers how to 
produce educational programs and to achieve 
the best possible results from their labors. 


Miss Marjorie Cooney, WSM and WSM- 
TV's Director of Special Programming, will 
direct the workshop along with Dr. Felix Robb, 
who is Dean of Instruction at Peabody College. 


Other members of the faculty will be out- 
standing educators who are nationally known 
experts in the instruction of the uses of radio 
and television for educational purposes. They 
will be persons who have not only studied and 
produced this type of programming exten- 
sively, but are also recognized for their excep- 
tional abilities in teaching their knowledge to 
others. 

The faculty members will include: 

Mrs. Kathleen Lardie— Manager of Station 
WDTR. Director, Radio-TV Education, De- 
troit Public Schools. Instructor Radio, 
Wayne University. 

Miss Betty Girling—Director, KUOM School 
of Air, University Minnesota. Winner Varie- 
ty’s Showmanship Award, and many other 
citations for writing, producing, and direct- 
ing children's programs. 

Miss Lillian Lang—British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Specialist in educational and 
public service programs. 

Mr. Fred Coe—Producer, Philco Television 
Playhouse, Goodyear Television Playhouse, 
“Mr. Peepers,” and other NBC-TV programs. 

Miss Blanche Crippen—Asst. Director for Pub- 
lic Information, Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television, American Council on Edu- 


cation, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Jay Royner—WNBW, Washington, D. C. 
Program consultant to Theodore Granick 
on American Forum of the Air and Youth 
Wants to Know. 

Dr. Benjamin Shimberg—Evaluation Specialist, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Ray Stewart—Senior Producer, WOI-TV, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Mr. Jack Stapp—Program Director, WSM-TV. 

Mr. Brad Crandall— Operations Manager, 
WSM-TV. 

Mr. Fritz Kleibacker — Production Director, 
WSM-TV. 

Mr. Noel Digby—Writer, producer, director, 
WSM and WSM.-TV. 


The Workshop will consist of daily lectures, 
demonstrations of various techniques and ideas, 
plus a considerable amount of laboratory work 
on the part of those taking the course. 


WYOMING 


Teacher Supply and Demand. There has 
been considerable activity in Wyoming with 
relation to supply and demand, and salaries 
of teachers. A 1953-54 study of teacher sup- 
ply and demand in Wyoming has been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service of the College of Education in 
February. This study indicates the prevailing 
shortage of elementary teachers and of the 
shortage in the high school fields other than 
commerce, home economics, physical educa- 
tion and science. 

A new suggested salary schedule for Wyo- 
ming school systems was proposed and adopted 
by the School Administrators Association of 
Wyoming. This provides for a beginning salary 
of $3,700 for Bachelor’s degrees and $3,900 for 
Master's degrees. This is a substantial increase 
over the previous schedule recommended. 

In order to promote the salary schedule 


proposed, an intensive study was made of the 
Wyoming teachers’ salaries by the Wyoming 
State Department of Education, the Wyoming 
Education Association and the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Service of the College of 
Education at the University of Wyoming. This 
publication shows that the average salary for 
1953-54 was $3,400, ranking the state as 27th. 
The study showed in detail salaries paid in 
the different counties for rural, elementary, 
high school and administrative positions and 
the tax rates levied in each county. In order 
to make effective the proposed salary schedule 
new sources of revenue are being sought.— 
O. C. Schwiering. 
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